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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MusIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goéthe. 
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LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. 


In consequence of the great and inereasing success of the Concerts, Mr. MELLON 
has the honor to announce that they will 


Continue until Saturday, September 26, 
on which Evening they will positively terminate. 


Mdilee CARLOTTA PATTI, M. LOTTO, the celebrated Polish Violinist, 
Mr. LEVY, and the “* FAUST” Selection, every night. 


On MONDAY NEXT, September 14, the Third MENDELSSOHN NIGHT, on 


M R. SWIFT will sing Tue Banner or Sr. Geores, 

Balfe’s new and popular “‘ Rifle Song,” (the words by John Brougham, Esq.), 
at Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Grand Volunteer Promenade Concerts, at the Royal Italian 
Opera House, THIS EVENING. 


OVER & FOLKESTONE.—Mrs. Merzst (late Maria 

B. Hawes), Miss ALLen (Soprano), Mr. Dyson, Mr. Carter and Mr. 

Lampert, Solo pianist and accompanist, Mr. Henry BavMer—will appear at these 

Towns (a sacred, morning, and secular evening concert in each), on the 6th and 7th 

of October, 1863. All applications for engagements for this party to be addressed 
immediately to Mrs. Merest, 7 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 








which occasion the Selection given on Thursday, September 3, will be repeat 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT, a VERDI NIGHT. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, a CLASSICAL NIGHT. 
Admission—ONE SHILLING. 


RYSTAL PALACE,_METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
CHORAL SOCIETY'S GREAT CONCERT of 5000 VOICES, Sarurpay 
next, September 19th. 
The performance will take place on the Handel Festival Orchestra, commencing at 
Three o'clock. 
Conductor—Mr. G. W. MARTIN. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown; Children under Twelve, One Shilling ; Season Tickets free. 








OPERATIC ACADEMY. 
R. HOWARD GLOVER, Composer of the Operas 


“Ruy Blas,” “ Once too Often,” “* Aminta,” the Cantatas ‘“‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
“Comala,” &c., respectfully announces that he hss OPENED AN ACADEMY for 
the STUDY and PRACTICE of OPERATIC MUSIC. Students, besides private 
instruction, will have the advantage of practising together, rehearsing occasionally 
upon the stage of one of our Metropolitan theatres, and when sufficiently advanced 
of taking part in public performances. They will thus acquire a complete knowledge 
of all the standard operas with the dialogue, recitatives, concerted pieces, and stage 
business (so embarrasing to novices), which, as we have no regular provincial opera 
houses, it would be impossible for them to gain by any other means. The success 
which attended the Musical and Dramatic Academy, which Mr. Howard Glover 
instituted in conjunction with his mother, the late celebrated actress, some years ago, 
affords him reasonable ground for the belief that, with increased experience, he may 
again be honored with the confidence of the musical world. The study of Oratorios 
will also form a part of the course of instruction, and the advantages of the school 
Will be open to efficient amateurs as to professional students. Terms 10 guineas per 
quarter (exclusive of the hire of music), paid in advance. A fee of half-a-guinea 
charged for trying the voice, and giving professional opinion. There will also be 
classes for the study of the Italian, French and German languages, a knowledge ot 
which isso important to the musical artist. All applications to be made, in the 
first instance by letter, addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison's 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent-street. 


NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
“MHE MESSAGE”—MR. SIMS REEVES will sing 


Blumenthal's famous Song, *‘ Tue Messace,” at the evening concert of Tuesday, 
September 15th. 








NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
“T OVE IS A GENTLE THING”—Miss Palmer will 


’ sing “‘ Love is a gentle thing” from Howard Glover's popular operetta of 
“ Once too often,” at the evening concert of Tuesday, September 16th. 


NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
“(\H! GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY.” — 


y Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Miss Palmer will sing the duet “Oh! 
G» ious age of Chivalry ” (“and is it thus you amuse your friend”) from Howard 
Glovs:'s popular operetta of ‘‘ Once too often,” at the evening concert of Tuesday, 
September i6th. 








NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
“T NAVIGANTI,” (“Tue Marivers”) Madame 


Weiss, Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. Weiss will sing Randegger’s admired Trio, 
annens,” (“The Mariners”) at the evening concert of Wednesday, September 





M® AGUILAR begs to inform his friends and pupils 


that he has returned to town, to resume his professional engagements. 


ARMONIUM TUNER and REPAIRER WANTED. 
a See Swany understands the Instrument. Apply at Chappell's, 50 


NVESTMENT OF SAVINGS AND OAPITAL.— 
The CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. Share Department, 5 per cent. 

perannum. Deposit Department, 4 per cent. ditto, The interest warrants issued 
half-yearly, and withdrawals at fixed periods, according to the amounts, large or 
small. 

No partnership liability, and the taking of land is entirely optional. 

Prospectuses sent free of charge. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Office—33 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


HE Music from Howard Glover's popular operetta of 
“ Once too often” is published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 
where also the libretto may be obtained, price 6d. 


“THE MESSAGE.—Easy Edition.” 
IMS REEVES’S Great Song, “Tue Mezssacez,” is now 


published price 3s., with an easy accompaniment for the pianoforte, by the 
composer, J. Blumenthal. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


QUNOD’S SERENADE or BERCEUSE, with 


Accompaniment for Piano and Harmonium, or Violin, or Flute, or Violoncello, 








‘ad. lib, No. 1in G, No. 2in F, No. 3in E flat. Each 3s. 


Sonort & Co., 157 and 159 Regent Street, London. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.'S 
NEW MUSIC. 


“ATR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S NEW NATIONAL 

SONG, GOD BLESS THE PRINCE of WALES, has really become a 
National Song to all intents and purposes. It has gained a degree of popularity 
similar to that of ‘ God Save the Queen ;’ a popularity, too, which promises a similar 
permanence."—Jlustrated London News, August 8. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. — By 
ST SCnanee. Song, with chorus ad lib., 3s.; ditvo, for piano, 4s. ; 
ditto, four voices, 2d. 


RATIS and Postage Free, THEMATIC CATA- 


LOGUE of NEW VOCAL MUSIC; ditto for Piano, just issued by ROBERT 
COCKS aud CO., New Burlington Street, W., Publishers to the Queen, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, and the Emperor Napoleon III. 


AMILTON’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. London, 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. The great popularity of the 

“ Modern Instructions tor the Pianoforte” admits of an easy explanation. Hamilton 
was eminently qualified for the compilation of such a work, not only from his varied 
acquirements, large resources, and accurate knowledge, but still more from the 
logical method which prevailed in all he did. His mature judgment always truly 
dictated what exactly, according to the pupil's previous knowledge, ought to be 
said; and his large didactic experience and tact in elucidation always suggested the 
best method of saying it. Hence his name has (as it has been observed) found a 
place beside those of Mrs. Barbauld, Lindley Murray, Pinnock, Chambers, and the 
very few others, who have won a lasting reputation by contributing to the supply of 
the intellectual needs of children. 389th edition, 4s. See notice of Mr. Hamilton 











and his works, vide the Globe, September 5. Order of all musicsellers and booksellers 
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Just published, price 3s. 
DEDICATED TO MISS AMY ROSE, 


SEPARATION: 
SONG. 
The Worps by ANNA H. DRURY. 
The Music by ANNA MARIA EDWARDS. 


Sung with distinguished success by the composer at her Concert, given, by kind 
permission, at Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan's Mansion, Grosvenor Place. 





Just published, price 4s. Splendidly illustrated, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP, 
Dedicated to 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK HODGES. 
By LIEUT. BECKER (H.F.B.) ‘and the VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADES OF 
ENGLAND. 
Composed by EmiLE BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
The Words b: 
LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
“WILD sawsnaes ae POETRY.” 


No. 1—“ The heart that loves me.” Price 2s, 6d. 
No. 2.— Old Erin’s lovely girls.” Price 2s. 6d. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MADLLE. LIEBHART’S New and Successful Song, 
‘AT MORNING’S BREAK,”’ 


(Moreen FensTERLN). 
UNG with such distinguished success at all the 


h principal concerts of the season, by Mdlle. Lresgart, is published, with 
English and German words, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss BANks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(HeYwoon, 1608), 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 





composed expressly for 
MR. TENNANT. 


“ My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. 3s. 
“Twilight Song.” The poetry by Barry Cornwall. 3s 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


toned SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET 'DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Gzorcr B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably a (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
rice 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
et eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability."—Znglish (Natal) 

ews. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, Price 4s, each. 

TO MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
RONDEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 
For the Pianoforte, 

No. 1. “ Allegretto Grazioso.” 
2, “ Presto Giojoso.” 
Composed by W. H. Grarrann. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by JAMes Bruton. Composed by James LEA SUMMERS. 


“This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work of a 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
tor it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the — of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand."—/Stratford-on-Avon Herald, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


TOO LATE 
SONG, 
The Postry by TENNYSON. The Music by H. C. DEACON. 
Sung by MaDame Sarnron Dotsy, 


“Mr. Deacon's ‘Too Late,’ is an ambitious and impassioned setting of the 
Laureate’s lyric of ‘The Foolish Virgins.’ Despair and entreaty are in it."— 
(Atheneum). 


London Doxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





, : 
ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by Epmunp Fatconer, Esq. Price 3s. 

“The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney”—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer.”"—Liverpoo! Journal, 


London: Duxoan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 10s, 6d., 


TRIO IN D MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
Depicatep TO CLARA ANGELA MACIRONE, 
By KATE THOMPSON. 


Played by the Composer, and also by Mr. Walter Macfarren, at his Morning 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 
(Composer oF THE PopuLAR “,PARLS AND D1AMonDS.") 
ROIS MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. “ Pendant la Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 


2. **La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. “ Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles, Op. 28. Price 2s, 0d. 


Compos#s pan LEONIE TONEL, 
( Copyright.) 
London: Dyxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Reporter.)| 
Worcester, Sept. 7th, 1863. 

“Jt is a pleasant thing to reflect upon, and furnishes a complete 
answer to those who contend for the gradual degeneration of the human 
species, that every baby born into the world isa finer one than the 
last.” So said Charles Dickens when some four and twenty years ago 
he gave to the world one of the best of his many good things. “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” Your readers may not quite see what babies have to do 
with triennial musical celebrations, but the passage occurred to me when 
I was told, on my arrival here, that this festival would be “ the best 
that had ever been known,—all the reserved places taken,—not a bed 
to be had,” &c. &c. Now as I have invariably heard the same thing 
at every music meeting I have attended for the last seventeen years, 
and have very frequently seen a totally different result to the one 
predicted, I am beginning to be rather sceptical about the information 
[receive at the commencement, and would rather prefer waiting until 
the end before I give an opinion. True, the Worcester Meeting of 
1860 was a success, and the collection (£1300) one of the largest, if not 
the largest, on record, and for the sake of the admirable charity which 
gave rise to these gatherings, I sincerely hope that this will be in no 
way inferior to its predecessor. One of the first points essential for the 
well doing of the Festivals of the Choir is a powerful array of stewards, 
and as the zealous secretary (the Rev. Robert Sarjeant) has secured 
upwards of forty noblemen and gentlemen, the Duc d’Aumale (who 
has a large estate in the neighbourhood) heading the list, it so far 
augurs well for the pecuniary, which to the widows and orphans is the 
most important, result. The Mayor of Worcester (as a matter of course) 
is one of the stewards, but I do not observe that either the Mayor of 
Gloucester or the Mayor of Hereford show their sympathy by taking a 
share of the honor and responsibility ; neither do I findthe name of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county; and where, oh, where is that munificent 
and liberal minded patron of the art who has so large a property and 
derives so princely a revenue from Worcestershire, where is Lord 
Ward—I beg pardon—Earl Dudley? Is he “ chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy” (more of the latter than the former, I should think) 
over Mr. Lumley’s pamphlet‘? or is he so disgusted at the ingratitude of 
the musical profession, that he refuses any longer to shed the light of 
his presence or the lustre of his name in the Festival which at one time 
he delighted to honor withal? I trust that a cheque for something 
very handsome may atone for the seeming neglect of this estimable 
nobleman. As usual. the patronage of her Majesty has been accorded, 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales, for the first time, also lend the 
prestige of their illustrious names. The principal artists arrived 
yesterday, and the rehearsal of sacred music in the Cathedral is just 
over. This evening some of the concert music will be gone through in 
the College Hall. The band consists of upwards of seventy instru- 
mentalists, embracing some of the best known names in the profession. 
The twenty-eight violins are headed by Messrs. Sainton and Blagrove, 
the eight tenors by Mr. R. Blagrove, the nine violoncellos by Messrs. G. 
Collins and H. Chipp, the seven double basses (one less than there 
should be tor proper “ balance ”) by Messrs. Howell and Severn ; first 
flute, Mr. Pratten; oboe, Nicholson ; clarionet, Lazarus; trumpet, T. 
Harper; horn, C. Harper; while the ever green Chipp rules over the 
drums with arm as potent as of yore. The vocal soloists are of the 
best, and must please the admirers of native talent, as it includes the 
name of but one foreigner. That name, however, isinitself a tower of 
strength, for I need hardly say that Mdlle. Tietjens (like Groker Roores, 
I prefer this form of orthography) is now considered as indispensable 
to a festival programme.as was Mdlle. Clara Novello, until she took her 
farewell, exactly three years since. A better seconda donna (shall I 
be accused of profanity in applying such a term at a cathedral 
meeting?) than Madame Lemmens Sherrington it would be difficult 
a while the unassuming style and invariably pleasing singing of 
, “ nks will, no doubt, win admirers here, as they have already 
one 80 frequently at the Monday Popular Concerts. Misses Florence 
ie Alice Phillips have yet to win their laurels, but will, doubt- 
ssly, be well-received, if only in recollection of their father, who was 





for many years a great favorite at these festivals. To say one word 
about Madame Sainton Dolby would be to “ gild refined gold or paint 
the lily,” and we are glad to find our best of contraltos seconded by Miss 
Palmer (another Monday Popular protegée, by the way). As a matter 
of course, Mr. Sims Reeves heads the tenors, “a tremendous header.’ 
I trust that Mr. Boucicault has not secured the copyright of this ex- 
pression, as I should not like legal proceedings to be taken against me. 
Carefully correct and musician-like, Mr. Wilbye Cooper is a valuable 
adjunct, and with Mr. Mason (lay clerk of the Cathedral, I believe) 
completes the tenors. There is but little doubt that Mr. Santley 
will succeed at Worcester, as he has done everywhere else, in con- 
vincing his hearers that he is one of the first of living baritones. Mr. 
Weiss’s reputation as first of English bass singers has long since been 
established, and as his voice appears this year to be in better 
order than ever, there is no question of his confirming the favorable 
impression he has so frequently created at the Festivals of the choirs. 
Of the other basso, beyond the fact of his also being a lay-clerk, we 
know nothing at present. Miss Dane, daughter of the cathedral 
organist, and pupil, I believe, of Madame Arabella Goddard, is an- 
nounced as pianoforte soloist; Mr. Amott (of Gloucester) occupying 
the organ loft, Mr. G. Townshend Smith (of Hereford) officiating as 
pianoforte accompanist, the conductor, as usual, by virtue of his office 
as cathedral organist (!) being Mr. Done. The total of band and chorus 
is 300. 

Speaking of the cathedral, I may here remark that since my last 
visit in 1860, very considerable improvements have been made, and 
many of its hidden beauties brought to light by getting rid of the 
plaster and whitewash with which it was in many parts disfigured. The 
crypt and chapter room are now two of the finest examples of Norman 
architecture extant, while the restorations have futher served to disclose 
some of the more ancient portions of the building in the same style ; 
while architectural examples of later date now show forth in all their 
original splendour, polished marble columns, shafts, graining and 
sculpture, giving a truly magnificent effect to the interior. Those of 
your readers who think that sacred music is most appropriate in a sacred 
building may imagine the truly sublime effect of the strains of Handel, 
Mozart, or Mendelssohn, when heard in the grand old nave of a 
Cathedral like this. Hence the Festivals of the three choirs reconcile 
me to what might, otherwise, be an irksome duty at a period of the 
year when every one is supposed to be enjoying his otium cum either on 
the continent, at the sea side, by the lakes, or wherever else the 
inclination (and the pocket) may dictate. There is one thing, however, 
to which I am not quite reconciled, and that is to the braying of a brass 
band, of ten thousand Babbage power, which has been perambulating 
the streets in company with a large placard, bearing the inscription, 


“Don’t forget the pic-nic to-morrow,” which I think any one is hardly © 


likely to do if it continues to rain as it has set in this evening. 


— —— 


Tvurspay, September 8. 

This morning, at half-past eight, full service was held in the 
Cathedral, the admission being of course free to all comers. The 
Te Deum and Jubilate were by Sir F. Ouseley, the anthem Elvey’s 
“Praise the Lord O my soul.” For the sake of the collective 
reputation of the choristers of Worcester, Gloucester and Hereford, 
I wish that I could express my satisfaction at the manner in which 
the service was got through. I use the term “ got through” advisedly, 
as a more slovenly performance it has rarely been my lot to listen to. 
Surely something more worthy the occasion of the visit of the Mayor 
and Corporation (who were present in their robes of office) and the 
presence of the Bishop (who preached the sermon), might have been 
found than such a selection, and surely a better specimen of the 
musical ability of the choirs might have been displayed. The sermon 
was of a good practical charity description, but might have been served 
equally well for the Hospital for Hypoctandriacs or the Asylum for 
aged sextons’ Grandmothers. ‘The text was (strangely inappropriate 
to the occasion), taken from the i6th chap, of St. Luke, Yth verse, 
“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye fail they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 
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Immediately after the conclusion of the services the Mayor entertained 
some two or three hundred invited guests at a breakfast in Guildhall. 
I suppose I ought to say a “ sumptuous” breakfast, as that is the 
general attribute of such feeds, but as none of the representatives of 
the London Press were invited, I am unable to speak with certainty as 
to its sumptuosity. 

At twelve o'clock the cathedral was again densely crowded, every 
description of ‘place being occupied, and many applicants who had 
deferred making up their minds until the last moment reaped the usual 
benefit of procrastination, leaving the ticket office with gloomy looks 
of disappointment. After seventeen years of ;uninterrupted and always 
increasing success, it would be idle to say one word as to the merits of 
Elijah, and with artists as well known as those who sustained the 
principal parts, detailed criticism would be superfluous. Suffice it then 
to mention that in the first part Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss 
Banks and Miss Palmer, together with Mr. Wilbye Cooper, sang the 
solos with marked effect; in the second Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Sainton 
Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves distinguished themselves, as they never fail 
to do, while Mr. Weiss, who sustained the part of the prophet through- 
out, never sung with more earnestness and dignity. The trio of angels 
was repeated, at the request, I believe, of the Bishop; at any rate it 
seemed to be quite an understood thing, as the conductor made a dead 
stop, looking round for an evidently expected signal. Encéres are bad 
enough when they are the unanimous expression of an entire audience, but 
that any single individual (were he even a quintessence of Archbishops) 
should have the power to interfere with the progress of a performance, is 
absurd, and as one of the British public, I protest against such a custom. 
Why is there not a school for conductors? We should then be spared 
such muddling work as occurred but too frequently this morning. One 
does not like to be hypercritical upon gentlemen who assume the baton 
only once in three years, but the want of energy, and general 
sluggishness of the performance, cannot be allowed to pass entirely 
unnoticed. The attendance was about 1700; the collection £333. 
The corresponding day in 1860 (when the Creation and St. Paul were 
done) £370 was the sum. In each of these amounts the early service 
collections are included. 


Wepnespay, September 9. 

After the elegantly dressed throng of provincial fashionables had left 
the Cathedral yesterday morning, symptoms of that determined enemy 
to most English celebrations, wet weather, began again to manifest 
themselves, and long before the hour for the commencement of the 
concert the rain came down in torrents, while during the whole of the 
performance a steady and unremitting accompaniment of pattering 
drops made itself heard throughout the College Hall, a venerable 
building, originally used as refectory for “the monks of old,” «who 
laughed ha! ha! and quaffed ha! ha!” which must have been a 
popular tipple, probably the Bass or Allsopp of the period. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the elements, I have never seen a better attendance at 
the first evening concert, which does not offer here the same attraction 
as at Gloucester and Hereford, in the shape of a ball after the per- 
formance, neither was the programme, notwithstanding a good selec- 
tion from the Cosi fan tutti and Mozart’s Symphony in D (the one 
in three movements), on the whole an enticing one; the second part 
in particular, being, with one or two exceptions—notably, Sterndale 
Bennett's overture, The Naiédes—made up of materials more or less 
common-place. Mr. Santley made his first bow to a Worcester 
audience with Mercadante’s romance, “ Sognava o mia diletta,” the 
violoncello obbligato finely played by Mr. George Collins. As 
I predicted, Mr. Santley at once established himself in the good graces 
of his hearers, and on leaving the platform was greeted with the most 
genuine applause. The Misses Phillips also created a decidedly 
favorable impression in Mendelssohn’s duet, “Oh, wert thou in the 
cauld blast,” their handsome personal appearance being an additional 
advantage in their favor, for, say what we will, looks do go a long way, 
and the public will pardon shortcomings much more readily in a pretty 
than ill-favored woman. Mr. Sims Reeves’s appearance was the signal 
for a hearty demonstation of welcome, and his singing of “ Soft Airs” 





from Weber's Zuryanthe delighted his audience as greatly as ever. 
The duet, “O mia bell’ anima,” also from Euryanthe (not Oberon, as 
stated in the programme) afforded an opportunity of hearing the great 
tenor and no less great soprano, Mdlle. Tietjens, side by side, and of 
course met with the warmest approval. Madame Sainton Dolby de- 
claimed Gluck’s “ Divinites du Styx” with all her wonted expression, 
while the new comers, Miss Banks and Miss Palmer, were both as 
successful as they themselves or their best friends could wish. Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington in Herold’s “ Jour de mon enfance,” the violin 
obbligato in the skilful hands of Mr. Blagrove, left nothing to desire, 
while Mdlle. Titiens, with the “Air des bijoux,” gave the Worces- 
trians an opportunity of learning how much her splendid singing has con- 
tributed to the popularity of M. Gounod’s Faust. Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, who, I am told, first began his musical career in these parts, 
won an enthusiastic encére in Mr. F. Clay’s song, “ The shades of 
evening,” and if encéres are to be taken as a compliment, certainly 
deserved it by his graceful and musician like style of vocalisation. 
I did not stay the concert out, but have no doubt that Mr. Weiss in 
Hatton’s song, ‘‘ The gallant knight,” and Madame Sainton Dolby 
gave their usual satisfaction, and that the Danish National Anthem, 
harmonised by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, brought the whole to a pleasant 
conclusion. How many colds would be caught by thinly clad ladies 
shiveringly awaiting the arrival of their carriages, I should not like to 
say. Since last Festival the Hall has undergone a change in its 
appearance, the walls have been recoloured a pale cream instead of the 
brick dust red that formerly gave them such a peculiar appearance. 
The lighting, too, is novel, eleven large rings of gas illuminating the body 
and an enormous semicircle of small jets making the orchestra brilliant. 
In my notice of yesterday, I omitted to record one fact which deserves 
chronicling, and that is, that for the first time within my recollection 
at these festivals the audience remained for every note of the magnifl- 
cent chorus, “‘ Thanks be to God,” which brings to so triumphant a 
close the first part of Elijah, instead of rushing off with unseemly haste, 
as if the start of three minutes in the great luncheon race were an 
affair of life and death, and Mendelssohn’s inspiration a matter of su- 
preme indifference. 

This morning Mozart's Requiem, Beethoven’s Engedi (Mount of Olives), 
and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise have been given, but much as I love 
each of these great master pieces I cannot but think that there was one 
too many for a single performance. The conductor seemed more at 
home with Mozart than he was yesterday with Mendelssohn, the 
Requiem on the whole going very fairly, stricter attention to the various 
tempi, and less absence of light and shade being observable: the chorts 
too, throughout, honorably distinguished themselves. For the soloists, 
Mdlle. Tietjens and Mad. Sainton Dolby, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and 
Weiss, we have nothing but praise to offer. Nor was the Mount of 
Olives less satisfactory, the grand “ Hallelujah Chorus” bringing the first 
part toan end most admirably. The Lobgesang fared far better than 
Elijah, the time (with one or two trifling exceptions) being generally 
correct, while both band and chorus seemed thoroughly to have warmed 
to their work and played and sang their best. Of course Mr. Sims 
Reeves produced the effect he always does in the recitative, which he has 
made so peculiarly his own, “ We called through the darkness.” This, 
the succeeding chorus, “The night is departing,” and the sublime 
chorale which follows, were worthy of all praise. No less noticeable 
were the two duets “I waited for the Lord,” and “ My song shall be 
always Thy mercy,” in which Madame Lemmens Sherrington divided 
the honors with the great tenor, that lady’s solo, ‘Praise thou the 
Lord,” being also irreproachable. Since its first production at Birming- 
ham, in 1840, each hearing of this work mak»s one more bitterly 
deplore the death of its composer, whose intention it was to have made 
this the first of three compositions of similar character. What a glorious 
addition to our stock of classical music would have been two more such 
examples of the Sinfonia cantata. Again was the cathedral completely 
filled, nearly 1800 being present, a result exceedingly gratifying as 
some 700 more than were present on the corresponding day three years 
since, when the Last Judgment and a selection from Judas Maccabeus 
were done. The weather has been lovely to-day, and carriages, filled 
with the belles of the county, (Worcester particularly priding itself in 
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its native beauties, animate and inanimate), are dashing about the 


sireets, bells are ringing, flags are flying, some with not very appropriate 
mottoes such, for instance, as “‘ success to Agriculture and Commerce,” 
slightly suggestive of the late visit of the Royal Agricultural Society ; 
crowds are in the streets watching the gaily dressed throng, and 
altogether things are looking quite lively and cheerful, Secretary 
Sarjeant being in high glee, more especially as every place is taken for 
both the remaining concerts and the Messiah,—indeed all the reserved 
sats for the latter were secured some three weeks since. I hope before 
another Festival something will be done to the organ which, in its 
present condition, is the reverse of agreeable, being fearfully out of tune, 
and altogether in a state which would justify dispensing with its 
gervices. I hear that its removal from its present position (dividing 
the nave from the choir) is talked of, and that it will be placed in the 
side aisle, a new screen being in contemplation. To day’s collection 

is about £250; three years since the Wednesday’s amount was £229, 

—o—- 

Tuurspay, September 10, 

I am glad to find the taste for Mendelssohn is so much in the 
ascendant here. We have had Elijah and the Lobgesang, and last night 
we had a no less great masterpiece. The First Walpurgis Night, which, 
taken altogether, went very well, despite the usual tendency to drag 
the time, which seems the special weakness of the conductors of these 
festivals. Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Weiss sustained 
the principal solo parts, giving the fullest effect to the music, The 
rest of the scheme of the second concert was like that of the first (with 
the exception just named) of a more or less miscellaneous character, 
with this difference, that an instrumental solo was played by Miss 
Dine, daughter of the conductor of the festival, That the débutante 
had confidence in her ability was shown by the choice of a work like 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillante, which taxes to the fullest extent the 
powers of even the most practised performers. Nevertheless, there 
is much promise of future excellence about Miss Dine, and I 
have no doubt that with something less of a recondite nature 
she would be able to do herself greater justice. The applause, 
both at the commencement and the termination, was, as might 
be expected, of a very cordial (not to say friendly) character. 
The Monday Popular Concerts were again brought to mind by 
* Name the glad day,” and the “Bell Ringer,” the singers being of 
course Miss Banks and Mr. Santley—the latter encored in Wallace’s 
song. Mr. Sims Reeves gave a very elegant reading of “ Salve dimora ” 
(to have heard which would have rejoiced the heart of M. Gounod), and 
was encored in Sterndale Bennett's graceful ‘Sing, maiden sing,” as 
was also Madame Lemmens Sherrington, in “ Sweet bird,”; from 2 
Penseroso, for the resuscitation of which we may thank Madame, 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, whose husband, by the way, I observed 
among the audience. The hall was more than full, it was crammed 
and even standing room was impossible to obtain. This morning’s per- 
formance was again of inordinate length, beginning, or rather profess- 
ing to begin, at half-past eleven, but in reality (as yesterday) nearly 
twelve, and terminating a little before four. True, there is an interval 
described in the books as of twenty minutes’ duration, but in point of 
fact lasting double that time, during which the process of lunching 
goes on with much vigor, the Worcestrians maintaining their well- 
won reputation for hospitality. I much regret that the excellent 
Dean, who always sets so liberal an example in this respect, is pre- 
vented from being present by illness. His son, Mr. Peel, however, 
does the honors most courteously in his absence, and the noble rooms 
of the Deanery are each day thronged with all the rank, fashion and 
beauty that are so largely represented here. The entire first part 
to-day was devoted to Herr Schachner’s oratorio, Jsrael’s return from 
Babylon, the novelty par excellence of the festival. Tne late hour at 
which this morning’s performance terminated prevents my giving any- 
thing like a detailed analysis of Herr Schachner’s work, or how the 
various numbers were rendered. It must be sufficient therefore for 
my present purpose to mention the bare facts; viz., that the principals, 
Madlle. Tietjens, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley, all 
sang their very best, that Mr. Dane was most zealous in his endeavours, 
that band and chorus exerted themselves to the utmost, and, although 





various opinions were expressed as to the merits of the oratorio, J 
believe the general feeling is one of satisfaction, Be it what it may, 
the step is one in the right direction, and the managing committee de-~ 
serve al] credit for being the first to introduce even a quasi-novelty into 
their programme. A selection from the works of Handel, beginning 
from the Esther overture, which for many years ushered in the Tuesday 
morning’s service, constituted the second part. Jephthah furnished 
occasion for Mr. Reeves to display the wonderful pathos that he alone 
knows so well how to infuse into the recitative “ Deeper and deeper 
still,” with its tender air “ Waft her, angels,” and to Miss Banks the 
opportunity of singing “ Farewell, ye limpid springs and floods” with 
much unassuming and natural feeling, Samson contributed for Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, “Ye men of Gaza;” for Mr, Wilbye Cooper, 
“ Total eclipse ;” for Madame Sainton Dolby, “Return, O God of 
hosts;” for Mr. Weiss, “ Honour and arms;” and for Mdlle, Titiens, 
“Let the bright seraphim,” That these were one and all well done 
will be easily understood, and that Mr, ‘Il’, Harper’s trumpet obbligato 
to the last named air was, as it always is, one of the most interesting 
features, will be readily conceived by your readers, who are (I should 
think none of them are not) acquainted with the respective pieces and 
their interpreters, Nor must I omit a strong word of praise for the 
choir, which consisted of some 250 fine fresh voices, the soprano and 
basses being especially noticeable, and the singing remarkably steady 
throughout, The attendance was again enormous, 2170 persons being 
present; the Thursday of three years since (when Elijah was performed) 
mustering but 1624, The collection, however, was not so large, being 
£240 against £255. It must not be forgotten, however, that the latter 
sum included the cheque known as thé Worcester Dividend arising 
from funded property. This helped to swell the amount in yesterday’s 
plates. J.D, Alloroft, Esq., has to-day given £20, J.C. Dent, Esq., 
£50, and Miss Porter £10, In spite of increased numbers, I do not think 
the total will equal the collection of 1860, £1300; but £1000 is con- 
sidered a very fair average, and as 1 should imagine, there would be a 
surplus of receipts over expenditure, the 140th meeting of the choirs 
will have a highly beneficial result to those most interested, 
_o 

Narionan WetsH E1stepprop.—The Cambria Daily Leader of Sep- 
tember the 5th, supplies the following additional particulars:—In the 
evening a few of the members of the Eisteddfod Committe sat at the 
Assembly-rooms, to adjudicate upon the following prizes, which could 
not be attended to at the morning meeting for the want of time :— 
The best tenor singer of a Welsh air (Ellen dear). First prize, £2 2s, ; 
second ditto, £1 1s. The former was awarded to Mr. Silas Evans, of 
Aberdare, and the latter to Mr. John Watkins, of Morriston. The 
best singing of a duet (female voices) for a prize of two guineas, was 
awarded to Mrs, Evans, of Aberdare, and Miss Forey, of Merthyr. 
The best reading of music by a choir. Only three choirs presented 
themselves, and the prize was divided amongst them, namely, the 
Aberdare choir, the Swansea and Morriston choir, and the Swansea 
Valley Choir. Mr. Chatterton, harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, had 
ps Minstrel’s degree conferred upon him by Dr. James, amid ringing 
cheers, 

“ Wuat or ApromMAs AND THE Erstepprop ?”’—The above ques- 
tion was asked us by many persons of influence, but we have 
been unable to give any decided answer. May we, therefore, be 
allowed to ask the committee of Yr Eisteddfod the same question? 
That Aptommas’s name has been iaéentionally omitted from the pro- 
gramme is a fact patent to all, for he is now at Swansea, waiting to 
fufil an engagement on Saturday. What, therefore, is the reason, that 
while John Thomas is allowed to take so prominent a part in the 
Eisteddfod, that Aptommas, his brother, should be entirely ignored ? 
If what is rumored be true, that John Thomas is jealous of his brother, 
we think it hardly fair to the public, that for this reason he should be 
allowed to have the whole field to himself, and altogether to exclude 
his brother. If, again, another rumor now current is true that the 
Brothers Thomas have another cause of disagreement, then why not 
make this great national gathering an opportunity for reconciliation ? 
It is, in our opinion, very hard that Aptommas should be shut out from 
any participation in the enjoyments of this week, merely because there 
happens to exist a misunderstanding between him and his brother. 
We will leave this matter to the consideration of the committee, who, 
we know, are anxious to obtain all the talent they can procure, and 
they will, we are convinced, endeavor to bring about a reconciliation 
between these brothers, and afford the visitors to the Eisteddfod a 
richer treat than they had anticipated,— Cambrian Datly Leader. 
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HEROLD 
(Louis Josep FERDINAND). 
(Concluded from page 483.) 


Nearly eighteen months elapsed before Hérold obtained a libretto 
after La Clochetle. This time was employed by him in writing fan- 
tasias and other pieces for the piano, a style in which he produced some 
very pretty things, which did not achieve the success they deserved. 
His taste always re-attracted him to the stage, and, at times, he felt 
irritated at the injustice which rendered the access to it so difficult for 
him. Tired of awaiting the good work for which he sighed, he ended 
by consenting to set to music Le Premier Venu, a three-act comedy, 
witty, but cold, and the worst piece in the world to be turned into an 
opera. It did not possess even the charm of novelty; it had long 
formed, as a comedy, one of the stock-pieces of the Théatre Louvois, 
whence Vial transported it to the Opéra Comique. Nothing could be 
more unfavorable than this work to the ardent feelings of Hérold ; 
he could not consequently warm it up, and perhaps his energies were 
damped while writing it, but, as a man of talent cannot help showing 
what he is, even in a mediocre production, the score of Le Premier 
Venu contained an excellent trio for men who pretend to be asleep. 
This opera was represented about the end of 1818. The desire of pro- 
duction still agitated Hérold, but subjects to work on failed him ; authors 
seemed to have no faith in his talent, and would not entrust their 
librettos to him. It was this state of desertion in which he was left 
that made him resolve to take up again the old comic Opera, Les 
Troqueurs,* and adapt fresh music to it. This piece was performed in 
1819: the talent of the actors caused it to run for a few nights, but its 
style no longer suited the taste of the day, and it could not maintain 
its place on the stage. A sort of fatality appeared to follow one whose 
débuts had announced a brilliant career. A one-act opera, L’ Amour 
platonique, had been confided to him. The music was rapidly com- 
posed, and the parts given out. The general rehearsal soon took place 
(in 1819), and, at it, some charming things were noticed. But the 
piece itself was extremely weak, and the authors withdrew it before it 
was played. Still Hérold did not allow himself to be cast down by his 
bad fortune, and the necessity for writing still beset him. Planard 
gave him, in 1819, a pleasing comedy, entitled L’ Auteur mort et vivant. 
Unfortunately it was of a kind little suited for music; the composer 
could not develope in it his talent, and its tolerably faint success when 
played added nothing to his fame. It appears that this sort of 
check at last filled Hérold with discouragement, for, during the three 
following years, he abandoned himself to silence, and seemed to have 
renounced the stage. Meanwhile the situation of piano-accompanyist 
at the Italian Opera became vacant ; Hérold asked for and obtained it. 
Henceforth the duties of his place took up most of his time ; what leisure 
he had left he employed in writing a considerable number of pieces for 
the piano. In the flower of his age and of his talent, he saw himself 
repulsed, as it were, from the stage for which he was born, Such 
phases of bad fortune occur in the life of nearly all men of merit. The 
three years’ repose to which Hérold condemned himself restored him 
that ardour for production which generally presages success. In 1821, 
he was sent into Italy, by the management of the Italian Theatre, to 
engage singers. The journey was favorable both to the return of his 
popularity as an artist and to his health. His first work, after his long 
silence, was Le Muletier, played, in 1828, at the Opéra-Comique. Its 
success was not achieved without dispute, but in the end it became 
fully established, and was due solely to the merit of the music. The 
latter is full of colour and dramatic interest; it sparkles with happy 
flashes and novel effects. Lasthénie—a graceful kind of composition 
which had no defect save that of being based upon a Greek subject, at 
a period when this style of subject was not all popular—was performed 
at the Opera in the course of the same year. It did not produce any 
deep impression upon the public, but connoisseurs rendered justice to 
the talent of the musician, It ran only a limited number of nights. 
The successes of the French army in the Spanish war of 1823 
led to the composition of an opera (Vendome en Espagne), on which 
Hérold worked in conjunction with M. Auber. The pieces he extem- 
porised for this score contained some pleasing things which he after- 
wards used with success in other works. 

In 1824, Hérold was again commissioned to compose an opera for a 
special object, which opera has survived the circumstances that called 
it into existence. It is entitled Le Roi Réné. The following year, he 
wrote for the same theatre, a one-act trifle, called Le Lapin blanc. 
Nothing could possibly be less musical, the consequence being that the 
composer's inspiration was not great. The words and the music were 
equally weak. 

This is the place to call attention to the change which had taken 
place in Hérold’s style, during the three ycars he refrained from 





* Les Troqueurs, a one-act comic opera, had been composed by Dauvergne. 
It was the first work of the kind written in France, 





writing for the stage. A witness of the brilliant success achieved by 
Rossini, whose works he accompanied at the Théatre Italien, Hérold 
became persuaded that there was but one method left of obtaining the 
applause of the public, and that this method consisted in imitating, more 
or less exactly, the forms of the music then in fashion. Many others 
shared his error, but they did not possess his talent. For him this 
error was deplorable, for, during a time, it diverted him from the sole 
path fitted to his powers. 

Marie, an opera in three acts, played at the Opéra-Comique, on 
the 12th August, 1826, marked Hérold’s return to the style suited to 
him. It was both his best and his most successful work up to this 
period. In it he allowed his natural sentiments freer scope than in 
any of his preceding works; hence it was that all the numbers 
obtained a greater success than his music had previously achieved, 
The moment was favorable, and the artist would, perhaps, at once 
have taken the rank he deserved, had the fact of his becoming con- 
nected with the Opéra as chef du chant left him sufficient time to profit 
by the tardy justice done him. He had quitted two years before this 
the place of accompanyist at the Théatre Italien for that of chef des 
cheurs, chorus master in chief. In 1827, he gave up the latter post, 
also, to accept the situation above mentioned. From this period, 
fatigued by a thousand duties incompatible with the liberty requisite 
for works of imagination, he found himself unable to take advantage of 
the favorable cireumstance which presented themselves for putting the 
seal upon his reputation, and his leisure was henceforth employed only 
in writing the music of some few ballets. It was thus he produced 
at the Opera Astolphe et Joconde, a ballet in three acts, in 1827; La 
Somnambule, ballet in three acts, the same year; Lydie, ballet in one 
act, in 1828; and La Belle au Bois dormant, ballet in three acts, the 
same year. It was also somewhere about this time that he wrote the 
overture, the choruses and some other numbers for the drama of Mis- 
solonghi, produced at the Odéon. On the 3rd November, this year, he 
received the decoration of the Legion of Honour, a mark of distinction 
most justly his due. 

Three years had elapsed since Hérold had brought out Marie at the 
Opéra-Comique, when he wrote, in 1829, a work in one act, full of 
charming things, under the title of J’Jllusion. The music was 
passionate and melancholy; Hérold employed for it the overture he 
composed for L’ Amour platonique. 

Emmeline, a three act opera, played in 1830, was not successful ; but, 
the following year, Hérold was brilliantly revenged by Zampa (pro- 
duced May 3rd, 1831), a creation which was worthy of a great master, 
and which, at length, placed him among the most famous French 
composers. An abundance of happy motives, well-expressed passion, 
dramatic force, and a genius for instrumentation and harmony are all 
found in this work, the success of which has been no less in Germany 
than in France. Shortly afterwards, Hérold took part with several 
other musicians in the composition of La Marquise de Brinvilliers, an 
opera in three-acts. Either on account of his occupation at the Opéra, 
or in consequence of the fatigue arising from his last works, Hérold 
began to perceive an unfavorable change in his health. Still young, 
he might have stopped the progress of the evil by repose or a change 
of climate, but nothing could induce him to withdraw from the scene 
of his recent triumphs, and leave off work. Despite the arguments of 
his friends, he continued the course of life he had adopted, and it was 
not until his illness had prostrated his strength that he began to feel 
any apprehension. The new management of the Opéra-Comique felt 
the necessity of having fresh operas which might be learnt in a short 
time; Hérold had in his portfolio the score of Le Pré aux Clercs, but it 
required an amount of study and preparation too great for the situation 
in which the theatre was then placed. Heérold felt the force of this, 
and threw off the little opera: La Médicine sans Meédicin, a trifle in 
which we recognise the touch of a master. This work preceded by 
only a short time the performance of Le Pré aux Clercs (brought out 
on the 15th December, 1832), a work of a milder kind than Zampa, 
but no less happily conceived or less original. It was the song of the 
swan. The pulmonary disease devouring Hérold’s existence made 
fearful progress every day. The agitation caused by getting up his 
work and by its success hastened the development of the disease. A 
month after the last triumph achieved by him, it hurried him to tlic 
grave, leaving plunged in deep grief all who had enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of appreciating him as a good man, and causing all those who 
were acquainted only with his genius to regret that his life had been 
so short. He died on the 19th January, 1833, at Les Thernes, near 
Paris, and was buried in the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, not far from 
the tomb of his master, Méhul. He left unfinished the score of a two- 
act opera, entitled Ludovic ; Halévy completed it, and it was performed 
with success in 1834. 

The list of Hérold’s compositions is considerable; among them are: 
1. ‘Sonatas for piano alone,” Op. 1, 3, 5; Paris, Janet, Schonenberger, 
Lemoine.—2. “ Caprices with quartet,” Op. 8, 9; Paris, Krard.—3. 
‘Rondo for four hands,” Op. 17, ibid,—4, “ Caprices for the Piano, 
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Op. 4, 6, 7, 12, 58; Paris, Lémoine, Erard, etc.—5. “Rondo” and 
« Divertissements,” in Op. 10, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 31, 34, 87, 40, 41, 
44, 47, 58, 55; Paris, Janet, Lémoine, Erard, ete.—6, “ Fantasias,” 
Op. 2, 15, 21, 28, 83, 43, 49, ibid.—7. “ Variations,” Op. 19, 30, 35, ibid. 
— Pots-pourris,” etc. 
Fetis, Senr. 
—_—)——— 


THE SONG OF CHALK. 
(Continued from page 565.) 





‘TH’ MILLENIUM Will far off be 

Till sin, and grief, and pain are stayed ; 
The last subdue, (the way is free), 

The first step then to it is made."—~Anon. 





Fytte the First. 


So let’s leave him. Meanwhile a word I’ll say 
On colds, the great distemper of our day. 
Diseased secretions rot the flesh at last ; 

A cold’s a cancer which does air tubes blast. 
Catarrh, or cold, is muscular congestion, 
Another name is foreign to the question ; 
Nothing relieves this parent of our ills 

So soon as when the chest with air well fills, 

By breathing muscles exercised with care, 

For no disease is caught in pure air. 

Man is upheld chiefly by Auid’s three: 

First, chyle, then blood, whence his secretions be, 
The last being changed by an excess of waste 
Septic become, concrete, then chalk, like paste. 
With these the muscles of the chest are bound, 
And in voice tubes they stop both breath and sound: 
Yet those who've seen eight summers pass away, 
Should have no colds nor coughs at night or day. 
Three years ago I had a constant cough, 

The Doctors told me it would ne’er leave off. 

To them I said, ‘ Though 49 years old, 

I shall be cured before I’ve 50 told ;’ 

And not being led by them nor by their lore, 
Being cured, it makes their diagnosis poor. 

The more so still as I have fever had, 

Which left me low, and with a throat so bad 
That a sense of suffocation followed 

Oft when drinking, or I something swallowed. 

A glass of wine was sure to make me cough, 
And when I sung it caused me to leave off. 

I knew not then why muscles slowly moved, 
Nor that blood dams could by them be proved. 

I simply thought a voice that’s thin and poo> 
Was a mere fact, which oft I did deplore. 

Such nescience now is past—a voice have all, 
Unless chest dust in living organs sprawl. 

Will oil from cods from breathing muscles take 
Out lime? No, nor will salts, nor steel it shake. 
Physic,* alas! is sadly impotent 

The common ills it even don’t prevent : 

It will not touch the nasty nasal talk, 

It may the face distort—its colour chalk. 
Physic, in fact, its infancy retains— 

No wonder that it ever green remains. 

The Faculty we value most when they 

In surgery their usefulness display : 

Great is a statesman, but greater far is he 

Who binds up wounds and sets the broken knee; 
Yet nothing does the Doctor more disgrace, 
Than when prescribing in a doubtful case. 

Had you, Sir, known your daughter's feeble tones 
Were caused by blood fixed in as hard as bones, 
You would prefer a plan which throws it out, 

To one that turns it into rheum or gout. 

Thus absence of this knowledge misery brings, 
On, children, too, whose fathers cure all things.” 


(70 be continued.) 





* “Without an extraordinary amount of that weakness (gullibility) how 
could the English allow themselves to be so long the martyrs to a drug-system, 
acknowledged even by the wisest physicians to be monstrous and mischievous.” 
—W, Henderson, M.D, 


OWAIN AP’ MUTTON’S COLUMN. 
REsrEKINGS—ComMMENTs—A NECDOTES—QUESTIONS—ANSWERS. 


Hanpev’s Last Works.—Jephthah, the last of Handel’s oratorios, 
was commenced January 21, finished August 30, 1751, and produced 
February 26, 1752. Handel was 67 when he composed this oratorio ; 
and it was while engaged on it that he was attacked with the gutta 
serena that deprived him of his sight. The Triumph of Time (produced 
in 1757) was merely a revival—with additions (an English version of 
course)—of the oratorio of Jl Trionfo del Tempo e disenganno, composed 
in Italy, half a century previous. Handel lived more than seven years 
later—dying at the age of 74 years, one month and twenty-one days, 
on the 18th of April, 1759—a Good Friday, anniversary of the first 
performance of The Messiah, 


Boconertnt,—This prolific composer was born at Lucca, January 14, 
1740, and died in 1806, at Madrid, after having spent forty years of his 
life attached at intervals to the Spanish Court, for which, for the 

rivate concerts of the Prince of the Asturias and for those of the 
rquis of Benevento, he wrote the greatest number of his warks. 
During the last century, the instrumental pieces of Boccherini, and 
especially his quintets, were popular all over Europe. The celebrated 
violinist, Puppo, struck by the peculiar character of his music, christened 
him “ The Wife of Haydn.” Though his fecundity was prodigious and 
his industry untiring, comparatively few of Boccherini’s compositions 
have been published, those which were produced for the Prince and 
Marquis already named having been locked up in family archives, and 
hidden from the world, It was calculated at one time that two millions 
of francs would scarcely represent the sum that had been expended by 
the public on the works of Boccherini; and yet the composer himself 
apes the greater part of his existence in a state bordering on penury. 

e died almost a beggar, leaving behind him a wife and several children. 
The Spanish Court, which had neglected him while living, made an 
ostentatious display at his funeral; and many amateurs who had long 
studied his music with unceasing delight and admiration learned with 
surprise that their favorite composer had lived so many years among 
them without their being aware of the fact. Boccherini was an 
admirable performer on the violoncello—which may explain the 
predilection shown for that instrument in most of his compositions for 
the chamber. 

‘* Near Woopstock towN.’—This is one of the old and simple 
chaunt-like ditties which seem to have been peculiarly suited to the 
lengthy narratives of the minstrels; and 1 am strongly impressed with 
a belief that it was one of their tunes. It has very much the same 
character as Sir Guy, which I met with in another of the ballad operas, 
and which—the entry at Stationer’s hall proving to be earlier than 1592 
—may be fairly supposed to be the air used, by the class of minstrels 
described by Puttenham, in singing the adventures of Sir Guy at feasts, 
I have seen no earlier copy of The Oxfordshire Tragedy than an edition 
printed and sold in Bow Church Yard,” in which the name of the 
‘tune is not mentioned. The ballad is in four parts, the third and fourth 
of which, being in a different metre, must have been sung to another 
air. ‘As I walked forth to take the air,” is the second line of the first 
part, and a tune is often referred to under that title. As the measures 
agree, it may be a second name for this air. In the Douce Collection, 
44, is a black-letter ballad of “ Cupid’s Conquest, or Will the Shepherd 
and fair Kate of the Green, both united together in pure love ;” to the 
tune, “As J went forth to take the air ;” commencing— ‘ 

“ Now am I tost on waves of love; 
Here like a ship that under sail,” &. 
and in the Roxburge, ii, 149, ‘The faithful Lovers of the West: tune, 
As I walkt forth to take the air.” In Mr, Payne Collier’s Collection, is 
“The unfortunate Sailor’s Garland, with an account of how his parents 
murdered him for love of his gold.” It is in two parts, and both to the 
tune of The Oxfordshire Tragedy. After four lines of exordium, it 
begins thus :— 
“Near Bristol lived a man of fame, 
But I'll forbear to tell his name: 


He had one son and daughter bright, 
In whom he took a great delight,” &. 


Another Garland, called “The cruel Parents, or the two faithful 
Lovers” is to the tune of The Oxfordshire Lady, and in the same metre, 
The tune of Zhe Oxfordshire Tragedy is in The Cobler’s Opera, 1729, 
The Village Opera, 1729, and Sylvia, or The Country Burial, 1731.— 


W. CHAPPELL. 
Owain Ap’ Murron 


Denson pon to this column in the shape of questions and answers, 
old scraps of musical history, buried anecdotes, contrapuntal clenches 
and opinions, whether paradoxical or platitudinariap, are politely 





requested. } 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is Removed to DuNcAN 
Davison anp Co,’s, 244, Recent STREET (corner of Little 
Argyll Street), where subscriptions, advertisements and all com- 
munications intended for the Publishers or the Editor will henceforth 
be received. 





NOTICES. 


To ApvERTISERS.—The Office of Tue MustcaL WoRLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244, Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements can be 
received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but on 
later. Payment on delivery. 

To PvuBLISHERS AND ComPoseRS—All Music for Review in THE 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.,, 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear in THE 
Musica, WorLp. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WoRLD. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. SuirtEy Brooxs.—Veniamo a sapere nel momento di mettere in 
torchio che la Scala inaugurera la stagione cutunnale, col Vecchio della 
Montagna, del maestro Cagnoni. 

Dionysivus.—Rossini’s Zelmira was first performed in this country on the 
24th of January, 1824, at the King’s Theatre Opera House, now Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The cast comprised in the principal characters 
Madame Colbran Rossini, Madame Vestris, Signors Garcia, Curioni, 
Placci, Porto and Franceschi. The composer presided in the orchestra. 





MARRIAGE. 


On the 5th July, at Murree, Punjab, India, by the Ven. the 
Archbishop of Calcutta, Lieut. Frank Witi1am Cuarrerron, third 
son of John Balsir Chatterton, of Manchester Street, Manchester 
Square, Londcn, to Susannau, eldest daughter of Major J. F. 
Richaruson, C.B. 

On the 8th inst., James Currie, Esq., to JosepHine Etiza, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Barnett, Esq. 


Che Musical Worl. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1863. 














RANCIS JOSEPH HAYDN was born on the 81st of 
March, 1732, fifty years subsequent to the death of 
Handel, at Rhorau, and died on the 31st of May, 1809 
(the year of Mendelssohn's birth), at Vienna, aged 77. Long 
as he lived, his productions are so numerous that they might 
reasonably account for a still more protracted career. The 
catalogue of his works which he drew up with his own hand, 
and presented to Carpani for the Memoirs, comprises 
upwards of eight hundred compositions of more or less 
importance. Besides his oratorios and masses, so well 
known to all musicians and amateurs in this country, Haydn 
composed twenty-four operas, one hundred and eighteen 
orchestral symphonies, and eighty -three quartets for stringed 
instruments. If he had written nothing but the quartets, 
he would have done quite enough—without oratorio, mass, 
opera, symphony, or canzonet—to render himself immortal. 
The number of his compositions for the chamber is prodigious, 
and as a whole they constitute one of the most varied and 
precious bequests to the art. They are otherwise interesting, 
moreover, for two special reasons ; first, because the earlier 
examples exercised an undoubted influence in directing the 
studies and in forming the genius of Mozart; and, secondly, 
because the best of them show an ambition on the part of 





one who had been the model, and in a certain sense the 
master, to emulate the greatness of his more richly gifted 
pupil and successor. It is an incident unique in the history 
of music, that Haydn, to whom Mozart owed so much, 
should afterwards have repaid himself with interest, by 
borrowing from the very source to which he had originally 
contributed. 

The Quartet in © major,—nick-named “The Emperor” 
—so well known to the patrons of the Monday Popular 
Concerts of Mr. Arthur Chappell, is among the most 
graceful and ingenious of Haydn’s contributions to “ Chamber 
Music.” Its popularity, however, has been in great measure 
owing to the variations on the Austrian National Hymn 
(second movement—poco adagio cantabile), of which the 
theme is subjoined :— 


Poco adagio cantabile, 


































































































The variations are four in number. 


To the Editor of Tur Musica Wortp. 
IR,—The audiences of the Grand Opéra at Paris are the 
most conceited and the blindest in Europe. Their 
conceit is entitled to forbearance since the Imperial Theatre 
of Music and Dancing has done something for art and has pro- 
duced some real artists; but their blindness is beyond all rea- 
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gon and should meet with no consideration. I can understand 
very well the chilling silence with which Mdlle. Titiens was 
greeted on her first appearance recently at the Opéra, as, 
notwithstanding their boasted gallantry and chivalry to the 
fair sex, that is the stereotyped manner in which the audiences 
of the “Academy” are accustomed to receive all lady artists 
who have not passed the equatorial line of their favor, more 
especially when they come commended by a first-rate 
reputation from “ Perfidious Albion.” Witness the apathetic 
reception accorded some years ago to Sophie Cruvelli and 
Alboni, both of whom, before they had appeared at the 
“Imperial Academy,” had won the highest honors in 
England, This, I affirm, proceeds from a belief of the 
musical public of Paris, grown into a conviction, that the 
English know nothing of music, and that it would be a 
lowering of their dignity as supreme arbiters in matters of 
art as well as taste to proffer the least countenauce to any 
singer who had not passed the ordeal of their approval. 
But, if the opinion of nations founded on time and considera- 
tion is to be repudiated, was nothing due to hospitality ? 
If Parisians have made up their minds not to believe before 
they hear and to treat gallantry in Art as a bugbear, 
ought they not to exhibit some respect to strangers, and put 
off a little of their scepticism to put on a little of the host ? 
That France should prove most encouraging and liberal to 
new-comers was naturally to be expected from her immense 
pretentions to art in its universality, and her vaunted 
abnegation of nationality in its appliance. But jealous, 
suspicious and ungenerous to a degree, France—at least 
Paris, let me be strictly just—will admit nothing as 
genuine which has not been impressed with the stamp of 
her authority, and will put faith only in that which has passed 
the rubicon of her own commendation. There is something 
utterly ridiculous in the reprobation of all oral and written 
testimony, and which could have its origin only in the pro- 
foundest, or shallowest conceit. What an absence of all logic 
pervades the reasoning of Parisian audiences! Mdlle. Titiens, 
who had gained in her own country, Germany, in England 
and in Italy, the very highest name as a dramatic singer, 
who had sustained that name for years, creating rather than 
lessening her renown, and for whom the managers of all the 
great operatic theatres of Europe were contending, makes 
her first appearance before a great public. Until she sings 
and wrests applause from the hearers in spite of themselves 
by the magnificence of her voice and the grandeur of her 
singing and acting, she is literally taken no more notice 
of than if she had been one of the subordinates. She is 
allowed to enter on the scene without a single hand or voice 
being lifted in her behalf. If this be not a proof of 
conceit I don’t know what is? Even when approbation 
did come ani honest conviction bore down the barriers of 
intolerance and frigidity, there was a sort of patronising air 
with which the plaudits and terms of praise were dealt out, 
and a self complacency with which the acknowledgment was 
made, that the debutante might pass scot free, that could only 
proceed from Frenchmen—I mean from French amateurs— 
I mean from French amateurs of the National Opera. 
“Very good, indeed! Yes! We accept her”—and thus 
Malle. Titiens’ future, which first was problematical, was 
certiorated—and adjudicated beyond all question. 

But the blindness of the Parisian musical public beats this 
hollow. I verily believe a Parisian thinks there is no Art 
beyond the walls of the Grand Opéra, and no singers but 
what tread its boards. Of course his notions of Art are 
peculiar. For instance, he considers the first requisite of a 
singer to be correct pronunciation of the French language ; 





the second, forcible acting; the third, a knowledge of 
vocalisation ; the last, a good voice. How else could any 
mortal endowed with ears and a sense to understand believe 
that M. Gueymard would be accepted where Mario was 
hooted ? or that the great national theatre of France would 
not only be satisfied with the former as its first tenor, but, in 
addition, uphold him to the world as a great artist. This is 
the blindness of the Parisian audiences. M. Gueymard in 
their estimation is better than Mario, Sims Reeves or 
Giuglini, for the reasons above stated, and the press is suffi- 
ciently interested not to go against the general feeling. How 
is it that no English singer is ever heard at the Grand 
Opéra? Is Mr. Sims Reeves inferior to M. Gueymard, Miss 
Pyne to Mdlle. Sax, or Mr. Santley to M. Bonnehée? Bad 
as M, Gueymard is, an opportunity was afforded him some 
years ago in London of proving he was the great singer his 
friends at the Academie Imperiale de Musique would fain 
make him out. Although he obtained a very warm recep- 
tion, he was “not accepted.” Indeed, in England we err 
on the opposite side to that of the French—we are too ready 
to recognize foreign reputations, and take for granted that 
every singer must be good till proved otherwise. The 
French, who ignore English artists altogether, cannot com- 
plain that their singers are overlooked in this country. And 
certainly it is from no superiority over our own singers that 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho, Mdlle. Marie Battu, Madame 
Tagliafico, M. Faure, Signor Vialetti, Signor Tagliafico, and 
others, are engaged at one or other of the Italian Operas. 
Nor let the French, to retaliate upon us, affirm that 
their artists are only admitted at the Italian theatres, 
and that they would not be countenanced on the boards 
of our English Opera. Have I not heard the great 
Duprez sing the music of Arnold in William Tell, in an 
English version of that opera, and the audience not 
only refrain from laughter at his strange contortions in 
attempting.to master the vernacular, but cheer him to the 
echo? Have I not heard, too, Madame Dorus Gras play an 
English Lucy in Donizetti's opera, and no one exclaim, 
“What language is she speaking?” I insist that English 
audiences are more generous and rational than French 
audiences, and think I have adduced something in support 
of my proposition. I have outrun the length of my letter, 
and must now conclude. I intended to have offered you a 
few remarks about French clacquism and the system of 
black mail levied on artists by the Parisian press—some of 
the Parisian press—which is a disgrace to the country 
and a rottenness in the wholesome body of the art, which 
else might grow and fatten in the French capital. The 
wonder is how such customs could be tolerated on the 
one hand by the Government which rules over the des- 
tinies of the Opera and should set its face against such 
bare-faced humbug; and on the other by the proprietors of 
newspapers, who should pay their writers, and not allow 
them to draw their salaries from singers, actors and dancers. 
Of a verity France is a strange kingdom, Paris is a strange 
capital, and Art leads a strange dance in kingdom and 
capital from the heedlessness of the authorities, the cupidity 
of the critics, and the conceit and blindness of the public_— 
I am, Sir, yours, &., Ripprxaton Pig. 
———_————— + / 


Brunswick.—The King of Prussia has bestowed on Herr Franz ALt 
the large gold medal for Art and Science. 

Municu.—Herr Julius von Kolb, Professor of the Pianoforte at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music here, died in Feldafing on the 17th August. 

Darmsrapt.—In honor of the birthday of the Emperor of Austria, 
who was stopping here at the time, M. Gounod’s opera, La Reine de 
Saba, was produced here on the 18th August, 
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PARIS, 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wor.p. 

Monsieur.—L’épreuve est accomplie: les Huguenots ont 
été représentés quatre fois de suite, et chaque fois Mdlle. 
Tietjens s'y est montrée avec un progrés manifeste ; chaque 
fois le succés qu'elle avait obtenu dés le premier jour est 
devenu plus prononcé, plus décisif; chaque fois elle a été 
applaudie, rappelée avec plus de chaleur, et enfin, pour tout 
résumer en un mot d'une éloquence irrésistible, chaque fois 
la recette s'est élevée Ace chiffre qui est l’wtima ratio des 
auteurs, des artistes et des directeurs. 

Il y a huit jours, nous disions que Mlle. Tietjens avait 
elle-eméme posé les termes du cartel et que, pour étre bien 
jugée, elle avait demandé quatre soirées ; mais savez-vous 
que pour toute autre qu'elle, au lieu d’étre une garantie, ces 
quatre soirées eussent été un danger de plus, et nommez s'il 
vous plait la cantatrice qui se serait sentie de force a 
l’affronter? Mlle. Tietjens a fait mieux: elle en a triomphé 
sans effort, sans fatigue. Quelques jours lui avaient suffi 
pour apprende a dire en frangais ce role de Valentine, qu'elle 
avait si souvent chanté en allemand et en italien. Nommez 
encore la cantatrice qui efit, avec la méme facilité, mené a 
bonne fin l’opération contraire. 

Mile. Tietjens est venue a Paris s’essayer devant un public 
quelle ne connaissait nullement, dans un idiome qu'elle 
connaissait 4 peine. Nous vous étonnerions beaucoup, et 
vous he nous croiriez peut-étre pas, si nous affirmions qu'elle 
n’a recontré sur son chemin que d’affectueuses sympathies. 
Laissons de cdté les obstacles moraux; ne parlons que des 
difficultés matérielles. Mlle Tietjens n’avait eu que quelques 
semaines pour étudier son role, sur un lit de douleur, od un 
accident l’avait jetée; elle n’a eu qu'une répétition au 


théatre, et pourtant elle est parvenue a se faire reconnaitre 


unanimement pour grande artiste. Elle a rempli sa téche 
aussi bien que la plupart de ses devanciéres ; elle a chanté, 
elle a joué mieux que plusieurs d’entre elles, et la foule ne 
l’a pas abandonnée un seul instant. Nous savons la part qui 
revient au chef-d’ceuvre dans cette bonne fortune, nous 
faisons aussi celle des artistes, dont la débutante était 
environnée, mais nous lui réservons lasienne, et nous deman- 
dons s'il était possible d’espérer quelque chose de plus 
significatif, y compris méme les doutes, les critiques, les 
hostilités perfides ou violentes, qui toujours servent d’escorte 
au talent et de témoignage au succés, 

Que Mile. Tietjens retourne aux pays oi elle jouit d'une 
popularité immense, du moins elle ne pourra pas dire qu'elle 
a été méconnue par la France, qui lui a contre-signé son 
brevet de grande artiste. Si en Angleterre on lui adresse 
la question que la reine Marguerite fait 4 Valentine dans Jes 
Huguenots : 

Dis-moi le résultat de ton hardi voyage ? 
elle répondra, nous |’espérons, qu'elle n’a pas a s’en plaindre 
et qu'elle est préte 4 recommencer. 


SSS 


CrystaL PaLace—(From a correspondent).—Mendelssohn’s celebrated 
music to Sophocles’ tragedy of Antigone was produced on Saturday, and 
a rich treat was thus afforded to the lovers of classic harmony. It is 
needless for us to enter into the merits of the great master’s work, it 
being already so well-known to our readers. We do not, however, 
think it judicious on the part of the committee to select a work of that 
kind for the concert room, as it requires all the stage accessories to do 
justice to it, Nevertheless, it was produced in a manner that reflected 
great credit on all concerned, under the conductorship of Mr. Gilbert. 
The incidental recitatives were delivered with force and vigor by Mdlle. 
St. Pierre and Mr. Adolphus Francis. There is nothing we could par- 
ticularise in the performance, but on the whole it went off smoothly. 
The concert terminated at half-past four, 





THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 

IR,—There are certain persons in this world who, 
from some defective organization of the brain, or from 
some innate wickedness of the heart, cannot by any possi- 
bility speak or write the simple truth. If such people 
have to describe an event, or to state a fact, it is certain there 
will be either distortion, exaggeration, misrepresentation, or 
falsification. Signor Maggioni ‘s of this class—he cannot 
convey the smallest particle of information with the most 
remote pretensions to accuracy, and when his errors are ex- 
posed, he wriggles, he flounders, he distorts, he misrepresents, 

and, if it suit his purpose, he invents. 

In the columns of the Musican Wor xp, within the last 
fortnight, Signor Maggioni has ascribed two incentives to 
action, for the advisers of the foundation of the Royal 
Italian opera, namely :— 

1st, That these advisers had no other interests but to 
talk with the Fauns and the Nymphs of the stage. 

2ndly, That these advisers had other and more substan- 
tial interests, namely, that they were paid for their services. 

As regards the first assertion of Signor Maggioni;he now 
admits that it is an utter falsehood. “TI veiled,” he says, 
“the interests of Mr. Gruneisen in a joke.” 

Poison in jest! Italian fashion to try and stab in the 
dark, and then retreat under the disreputable plea that he 
did not intend the imputation to be serious! What then 
becomes of Signor Maggioni’s pretensions to veracity when 
he can put forward a foul falsehood as a piece of pleasantry. 

Now then for the second assertion of Signor Maggioni. 
Is this ajoke? If it be so intended, I must be permitted 
to state, that it is as great a falsehood as Signor Maggioni’s 
first assertion. It is utterly untrue that in the original 
organization of the Royal Italian Opera by Mr. Gruneisen 
he was paid for his services. The statement is quite false, 
and Signor Maggioni must know when he penned it (even 
as a joke) that it had not the slightest foundation. Mr. 
Gruneisen in 1846 and 1847, during his engagement with 
the Morning Chronicle, never received one farthing either 
directly or indirectly from the Royal Italian Opera, or from 
any person connected with it in any shape or manner. Mr. 
Gruneisen’s services were entirely gratuitous, and he went so 
far as to decline the offer of a Pit Box from Persiani and Galetti 
for the season of 1847. But I will add to this fresh exposure 
of Signor Maggioni’s mendacity, that when Mr. Gruneisen 
had withdrawn from the Morning Chronicle—owing to the 
infamous means resorted to by those persons whose aim it 
was to pull down the liberty of the musical press—Mr. 
Beale, Mr. Delafield, and Mr. Webster, in Mr. Costa’s room at 
the Royal Italian Opera, knowing that I had received a 
most tempting offer from a leading morning paper as 
Foreign Correspondent, prevailed on me to continue what 
they were pleased to designate as “ Mr. Gruneisin’s invaluable 
services, which could not be dispensed with,” as a paid em- 
ployé, although I made a great pecuniary sacrifice in thus 
remaining in London, not “ to blow the trumpet” for Covent 
Garden, for I was engaged on no morning paper, but to per- 
form onerous and responsible duties. It will be satisfactory 
no doubt to Signor Maggioni to learn, that by Mr. Dela- 
field’s bankruptcy I was a severe loser by my engagement 
with the Royal Italian Opera, and that Mr. Beale, who 
acted most honorably towards me, presented me with a piece 
of plate as a mark of his sense of the services I had rendered 
to Art. 

The musical press in 1846 and 1847 was not free, but 
the eventual triumph of the Royal Italian Opera did secure 
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the independence of journalism. Signor Maggioni’s modesty 
never deserts him, when he has to write on a subject he is 
totally ignorant of. The impertinent and indecent reference 
to a testimonial, conferred upon a writer by men of all 
shades of public opinion, by artistic and literary celebrities 
of the age, is another instance of the recklessness of asser- 
tion on the part of Signor Maggioni. The insult is to a 
large body of men of European reputations. It may amuse 
Signor Maggioni, but it cannot hurt the recipient of such a 
manifestation. 

As Signor Maggioni is fond of inscriptions, I will give 
him one for the Temple of Mercury :— 

TO THE MEMORY 
OF 

SIGNOR MANFREDO MAGGIONI, 


THE MODERN MAJOCCHI, 
“NON MI RICORDO.” 


R.L.P. 
I have the honor to be, yours obediently, 


C. L. Gruneisen. 
16 Surrey Srreet, SrRanp, 
5th of September, 1863. 


—)—— 


BRASS BAND CONTEST AT BELLE-VUE GARDENS, 
MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The annual brass band contest took place at the Belle-vue Gardens, 
last Monday, August 3lst. The weather was very stormy, the rain 
pouring down nearly the whole afternoon. Notwithstanding this 
drawback, the attendance was very great, there being not fewer than 
12,000 persons present. The contest took place in the large music hall, 
and the proceedings, briefly stated, were as follows :-—Eight bands en- 
tered mee competed for five prizes; the lst, £80; the 2nd, £14; the 3rd, 
£7; the 4th, £4 10s. ; and the 5th, £2 10s., given by Mr. J. Jennison ; 
and, in addition to these, there was a new instrument (we believe, the 
invention of M. Gautrot of Paris) value about £10, with two bells, 
euphonion and tenor combined in one, given by Mr. Higham, brass 
instrument manufacturer of Victoria Street, Manchester. ‘l'his peculiar 
and interesting instrument was to be given to the winner of the first 
prize. ‘There was also another instrument, a new patelit cornet, value 
about £12; the peculiar feature of this instrument, which obtained the 
prize medal at the late International Exhibition, is, that finger-slides 
in the main tube of the instrument are substituted for the ordinary 
pistons. ‘This cornet was presented by the manufacturers and patentees, 
the well-known firm of Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing 
Cross, and was to be competed for by the leading cornet players of 
each band, at the termination of the other performances. The judges 
were Mr. E. Stanton Jones, late Bandmaster of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, and now of the London Rifle Brigade; Mr. Alfred Phasey, of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Philharmonic and Crystal Palace Concerts ; 
and Mr. Riviére, Professor of Music, London and Paris. The following 
are the names of the bands entered, and of their conductors :— 


. Scholet, near Cleckheaton, Mr. 8. Bently. 

Black Dyke Mills, near Halifax, Mr. F. Galloway. 
11th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, Mr. J. Norwood. 

. Compstall Bridge, Mr. H. Tym. 

. 4th Lancashire Rifle Volunicers, Bacup, Mr. J. Lord. 
. Craven Amateur, Silsden, near Leeds, Mr. O’Brien. 

. Delph Amateur, Saddleworth, Mr. W, Hudson. 

. Dewsbury, Mr. G. Peel. 


The regulations were, that each band should perform two pieces, 
one of their own selection, which was to be played with B flat cornets, 
and the other a selection from Gounod’s opera, ‘aust, specially arranged 
for the contest by the firm of Messrs. Arthur Chappell and Hammond, 
of Regent Street, London. The bands played in the order mentioned 
above. The first band gave a selection from Hrnani ; the second, in mas- 
terly style, a selection from Semiramide ; the third band a selection from 
Macfarren’s popular opera, Robin Hood, but the effect throughout the 
principal portion of the selection was marred by two cornets playing the 
same subject, one being about two-eighths ofa tone flatter than the other, 
this should most decidedly be avoided at any future contest; and we 
would suggest that they adopt the only remedy we know of, yiz., that 
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of tuning beforehand, The fourth band played a selection from Lucia 
di Lammermoor in a most creditable manner, the bombardones being 
particularly precise and well in tune. The fifth band performed a 
selection from Rigoletto exceedingly well. ‘The cornet and baritone 
were in excellent time, and the time was well marked in their duet. 
The basses in this band, as in the former, are decidedly good, subduing 
the tone of their ponderous instruments in piano passages in a manner 
that would reflect great credit even in some of our military bands. 
The sixth band performed a selection from Nabucco, with but few 
faults; they possess an excellent cornet player, whose tone and execution 
are first-rate ; and when with a little more experience his style becomes 
more finished, his equal will hardly be met with in the North of 
England. The seventh band played a selection from Attila very well. 
The eighth band performed a selection from Guillaume Tell. The 
performance of this band was very little inferior to that of the fifth band. 

After above performances each band played in the same order the 
selection from Faust. It was by the putennsios of this selection that 
the judges were enabled to come to a correct decision upon the merits 
of the respective bands, each band having had their parts sent to them 
to practice at the same time. This placed them on an equal footing in 
every respect, and we think that the best plan would have been to 
to have awarded the prizes to the bands which perform the same 
selection best, and then let the successful bands perform their own 
selection for any extra prize, which any liberal person or firm may feel 
inclined to present. The judges felt the necessity of a plan similar to 
this being adopted when they came to compare their notes upon the 
performance of the same band in their own selection and in that of 
Faust; some of the bands had evidently made up their minds to stick 
closer to their own than to that for which the prize should have been 
given; as for instance, the second band played much better than the 
fifth band in the first selection, but vice-versa in the second selection, con- 
sequently the judges were compelled to make those two bands perform 
another piece each, to enable them to decide which was entitled to the 
first prize ; the result was in favor of the second band. The prizes were 
awarded as follows:—First prize of £30, and a new Euphonion, pre- 
sented by Mr. Higham, to the Black Dyke Mills, near Halifax ; second 
prize, £14, to the 4th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers; third prize, £7, to 
the Craven Amateur, Silsden, near Leeds; fourth prize, £4 10s., to the 
llth Lancashire Rifle Volunteers; and the fifth, £2 10s. to the 
Dewsbury Band, Yorkshire. 

After the band contest, and before the competition of the solo 
cornet players, Mr. Phasey performed a solo on Messrs. Rudall, Rose, 
Carte, and Co.’s new Euphonion, with finger slides instead of pistons. 
This performance is spoken of by the Manchester Examiner and 
Times as “the principal attraction of the day.” It consisted of an 
Aria from Bellini’s J/ Pirata, with brilliant variations, arranged by 
M. Reissland. Then followed an exciting contest between the 
leading cornet players for the cornet presented by Messrs. Rudall, 
tose, Carte, and Co. There were eight entries, including representa- 
tives from the Halifax, Dewsbury, Compstall, Preston, Bacup, and 
Silsden bands, but only six played. The instrument was won by W. 
Brockbank of the Silsden band, and, by a remarkable coincidence, the 
instrument on which he performed and won the much-coveted prize, 
was manufactured by the other gentleman who so generously came 
forward with Messrs. Rudall & Co. in their presentation to this contest, 
viz., Mr. Joseph Higham, both English manufacturing firms. The 
contest began at two o'clock, and finished about half-past eight o’clock. 


——0——— 


Sapier’s Wetis.—Mr. Phelps has left a handsome legacy of success 
to future lessees of this theatre who should follow closely in his steps. 
Since this gentleman left the theatre dramatic tactics of almost every 
other kind have been tried, and all proved ruinously unsuccessful. No 
sooner was it known among the Islingtonians that Miss Marriott had 
taken the theatre for a “legitimate” winter season than a return to the 
old popularity of the establishment was confidently looked for. 
Accordingly on Saturday (the opening night) the theatre was crammed 
from floor to roof, a quarter of an hour after the doors were opened. 
It is not more than three or four years since Miss Marriott made her 
first curtsey to a London audience, at the Surrey Theatre, since which 
she has been gradually rising in public estimation as an actress or 
considerable versatility, taking many of the leading parts both in 
Tragedy and Comedy. We cannot do more at present than congratulate 
her upon the propitious commencement of her career as a dramatic 
lessee. The play was Love’s Sacrifice,in which she and Mr. Henry 
Marston gave a very graphic and touching picture of the conscience- 
stricken merchant and his daughter. After the play, Miss Marriott 
spoke an address in verse, which the audience received with hearty 
good humor. 


Mr. Grorce Hemrneway, lay-clerk in the Cathedral Choir at Dur- 
ham, died recently, A lay-clerkship is consequently now vacant, 
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LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
(From the second volume of his correspondence just published.) 
To HIs FaMILy, 
Lerrsic, the 6th October, 1835, 


I have been attempting for the last week to find an hour’s leisure to 
answer and thank you for the dear letters I have received from you, but 
the days 1 passed in London were not worse, with all their distractions, 
than has been the period since Fanny’s departure, though, at length, now 
that the first concert has gone off successfully, I have got a little repose 
again.—On the same day that I accompanied Hensels to Delitsch, 
Chopin was here; he would stay only one day, so we passed all of it 
together, and played music, I cannot conceal from you, dear Fanny, 
that I again found that you did not do him sufficient justice in your 
opinion; perhaps, though, he was not in the best mood for playing 
when you heard him, as may probably often be the case with him ; 
but his playing again enchanted me, and I feel convinced that if you, 
as well as Father, had heard some of his better things, as he played 
them for me, you would say the same. There is something fundamen- 
tally original in his pianoforte playing, and, at the same time, so mas- 
terly that he may be called a really perfect virtuoso, and as J am fond of, 
and delighted with, perfection of all kinds, I had a highly agreeable 
day, though so different from the preceeding ones with you, Hensels.— 
I was pleased at being once more with a regular musician, not with 
half virtuosos and half classicists, who would fain combine in music les 
honneurs de la vertu et les plaisirs du vice, but with a man who has a well- 
marked tendency of his own. And though the latter may be as far 
distant from mine as the poles from each other, I can get on splendidly 
with it, but not with the half-and-half people in question.— The 
evening of Sunday was truly a curious one; I was obliged to play him 
my oratorio, while inquisitive Leipsigers furtively forced their way in 
to see him, and he, between the first and second part, dashed off his 
new “ Etudes,” and a new concerto, before the astonished Leipsigers, 
and I then went on with my St. Paul, just as if an Iroquois and a Caffir 
had met to talk together.—He has also an extremely pretty “ Notturno,” 
a great deal of which I have got by heart, to play it for Paul’s amuse- 
ment, Thus we had a merry time together, and he promised, most 
seriously, to come back in the course of the winter, when I am to 
compose a new symphony and have it performed in his honor! We 
swore this before three witnesses, and we shall see if we both keep our 
words.—My Handelian works, also, were introduced before his departure, 
and Chopin exhibited really childlike delight at them; but they are in 
truth so beautiful that I cannot be too much pleased with them; 32 
large folios, bound in the well-known elegant English fashion, in thick 
green leather, with, upon the back of each in large gold letters, the 

» title of the entire work and the contents of the particular volume. 
esides this, on the first volume are the following words: “To Con- 
ductor F. M. B. The Committee of the Cologne Musical Festival of 
1835.” There is also a very kind letter from the whole Committee 
with all their signatures. I take out by chance, Samson, and at the 
very beginning light upon a grand air of Samson, which no one knows, 
because Herr von Mosel cut it out, and which is inferior to no other air 
by Handel, and as I have as much pleasure in reserve from all the 32 
volumes—you may imagine my delight. Before he left, Moscheles 
came, and, in the very first half hour, played the second volume of wy 
Songs without words right through, to my very great satisfaction ; he is 
quite unchanged, only a little older in appearance, but fresh and merry 
as ever, and he plays magnificently ; he is a perfect virtuoso of another 
kind, and a master besides. I have had one after the other the 
rehearsals of the first Subscription Concerts, and thus, on the evening 
of the day before yesterday, my Leipsic musical directorship began. I 
cannot describe to you how pleased I am with this commencement, and 
with my position here altogether. It is a quiet and regular business 
post. You perceive thatthe Institution has existed for 50 years, and, in 
addition to this, people seem very much attached and well-disposed to 
me and my music. The orchestra is exceedingly good, thoroughly 
musical, and I think that in another half year it will become still better, 
for the good-will and attention with which the people here receive and 
instantly follow my observations quite touched me at the two rehearsals 
we have had up to the present time; there was always a difference, as 
though it was another orchestra playing. There are some objections to 
certain of the performers, but they will be gradually remedied, and I 
think I may look forward to a series of very agreeable evenings and 
good performances. I wish you had heard the introduction to my 
Meeresstille (for it is with that the concert begins); the silence in the 
room and in the orchestra was so great that you could hear the most 
delicate gradation of tone, and they played the whole adagio in a 
perfectly masterly manner; they did not play the allegro as well; 
accustomed to a slower tempo, they always manifested a tendency to 
drag; the end, on the other hand, where the slow 4|4 time commences, 
was a great success; the fiddles went to work with an impetuosity 





which quite startled me, and Publicus was delighted.—The followin 
pieces: Aria in E major, by Weber; violin concerto, by Spohr; an 
the introduction to Ali Baba, did not go so well; the one rehearsal 
was not sufficient, and there was often unsteadiness; Beethoven's B flat 
major Symphony, on the contrary, which composed the second part, 
sounded magnificently, and the Liepsigers were in eestacies after each 
movement. Such eager attention as there was in the entire orchestra I 
never saw surpassed; they kept a look-out like so many—<Schiessvigel, 
as Zelter would have said. 

After the concert I received from the members of the orchestra, and 
offered them, a mass of congratulations ;—first came the orchestra, then 
the Thomaner (fine young fellows, who come in so punctually and lay 
about them, that I have promised them an order of merit), then 
Moscheles, with a retinue of amateurs, then the two musical papers, 
and so on. On Friday we have Moscheles’s concert. I am to play 
with him his Piece for two Pianos; he will then play my new Piano- 
forte Concerto; my “ Hebriden,” also, will be in the swim. This 
afternoon, Moscheles, Clara Wieck and myself play Seb. Bach’s Triple 
Concerto in D minor. How amiable Moscheles is still towards me; 
what a deep interest he takes in my appointment here ; how delighted 
I am that he is so contented with it; how, to my surprise, he plays 
my E flat major rondo better than I could ever have expected ; how we 
dine in his hotel, and take tea, with music, of an evening in mine—all 
this you can fancy for yourselves, for you know him, especially you, my 
dear Father. These are happy days, and though I cannot do much 
work, I soon make up for lost time, when I derive so much enjoyment 
as I do now. 

The first concert did not render me nervous, but to my shame | 
confess that I never before felt so embarrassed on leaving; I think this 
arose from its having previously given rise to so much writing and 
discussion, and I had never before seen a concert of the kind; the 
locality and the lights confused me. And now, hoping you are all 
well and happy, and begging you to write very often, 

I remain yours, 
FEuix 
o-—_——- 


Exeter.—Some excellent concerts have been lately given by the 
band of the Royal Artillery, Woolwich, under the auspices of the 
Devon and Exeter Floral and Horticultural Society, at the Theatre 
Royal. It were superflous to extol the merits of the military band 
of the Royal Artillery, which are already so well known. A military 
band is rarely more than what it professes to be, but the Royal Artillery 
is that rare exception; changing part of its “wind” for “stringed” 
instruments, it is transformed into an excellent orchestra, and again 
putting aside the stringed and wind instruments a good choral body is 
formed, executing part-songs and choruses with no mean skill. The 
committee of the horticultural society having engaged so skilful a body 
of performers, determined to give their fellow-citizens a musical treat 
in the form of two vocal and instrumental concerts, adding as an 
additional attraction (although the band was a host in itself) Madame 
Ernestine Smyth as vocalist. The songs sung by this lady were greatly 
applauded, and she was deservedly encored in Badia’s ballad, “ Viva la 
Patria Terra;” while her chaste and expressing singing of Mendel- 
ssohn’s “The first Violet” delighted all who heard her. Madame 
Ernestine Smyth also elicited unanimous applause from the audience by 
her spirited interpretation of Meyerbeer’s ever welcome aria from 
Dinorah, “ Fanciulle che il core,” and by her charming rendering of 
Mozart’s “ Vedrai Carino.” 'To show the variety of her vocal accom- 
plishments, Madame Ernestine Smyth gave a ballad of Miss 
Virginia Gabriel’s, “The Skipper and his Boy,” and a German Lied by 
Dessauer, ‘ Wie sind so schénin Helgoland,” and acquitted herself to 
the perfect satisfaction of her audience, who bestowed their applause at 
the conclusion of each with no sparing hand. ‘The solos on the cornet 
(Mr. Carpenter), bassoon (Mr. Montara), and the Oboe (Mr. Jones) were 
each rapturously received, and the orchestral music was all played in 
excellent style, especially Mendelssohn’s exquisite, fairy-like music 
to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and his fine descriptive overture, 
“The calm sea and prosperous voyage.” A selection from Gounod’s 
new and popular opera, “‘ Faust,” was played for the first time in Exeter, 
and the programme contained the Scherzo from Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 8, which enraptured the audience, who applauded its execution 
with enthusiasm. The conduetor of the band (Mr. Smyth) in his 
selection of music for the féte on Northernhay, provided a feast for all 
admirers of military band music. The precision and expression with 
which the whole of the varied programme was given was the theme of 
general praise: it is difficult to select one piece in preference to another 
for especial remark, except Weber’s “Oberon” overture, the gem of the 
selection, which was played faultlessly. 

—)— 


Srerrmy.—Mr. Benedict’s Rose von Erin is in rehearsal, and will 
shortly be produced, 
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PrymourH.—Two amateur performances lately took place in the 
Plymouth Theatre under the patronage of the Right-Worshipful the 
Mayor of Plymouth, Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, KC.B., Lieut.- 
Governor Major-Gen. Hutchinson, Colonel Addison, C.B., 2nd Queen’s 
Royals, Colonel Gascoigne, C.B., R.M.L.I., and Lieutenant-Col. Rad- 
cliff, 75th Regiment. The house was crowded densely in every part, 
from the floor of the pit to the ceiling, and there seemed to be scarcely 
a single place that was not occupied. After an overture, which was 
exceedingly well played by the band, the curtain was drawn up, and 
an amusing prologue was spoken by J. G. Shanks, Esq., of the Royal 
Marines. Several of the points told well, and were greeted with loud 
applause. Those passages which related to Mr. Newcombe met with 
an enthusiastic reception. The prologue was delivered with much effect. 
The band struck up the National Anthem, and the audience rose in its 
honor. The appearance of the house was extremely elegant. The 
plays selected for the occasion were the Colleen Bawn—always a favorite 
piece in Plymouth—and John Dobbs. The following is the cast of the 
Colleen Bawn :— 


Father Tom “ eve W. Montague, Esq. 
Hardress Cregan ove ..» Captain Williams 
Kyrle Daly J. G. Shanks, Esq., R.M.L.I. 


one .. J. A. Warren, Esq. 

C. S. Innes, Esq., R.M.L.I. 

T. R. Warren, Esq., R M.L.L 

J. Smail, Esq., R. M.L.I. 

P. H. Despard, Esq., R.M.L.L 

rs. F, E. Molyneux St. John) 

one Mrs. H. Leigh 

Miss Emma Robberds 

Mrs. R. Barnett 

Miss Anne Bourke 

<a as ne Miss Jessie Bourke 
Martin, Turner, Hughes, and Phillips. 


Danny Mann 

Mr. Corrigan : 

Myles-na Coppaleen 

Hyland Creagh 

Mr. O’more ... 

Eily O’Connor, Miss K 

Mrs. Cregan ose 

Ann Chute 

Sheelah see 

Kathleen Creagh 

Darcie Blumerhand % 
Guests of Castle Chute Messrs. 


ate Ranoe (M 


The following is the cast of characters of the Petite Comedy of 
‘¢ John Dobbs ” :— 


John Dobbs 
Peter Paternoster 
Major Frankman 
Squire Fallowfield 
John ... dee 
Mrs. Chesterton 
Lucy ... 


W. M. Prichett, Esq., R.M.L.I. 

- Capt. Hume, 75th Regiment 
aa ... J. A. Warren, Esq. 
A. Cooper, Esq., R.M.L.I. 
. Despard, Esq., R.M.L.I. 
Miss Annie Bourke 

. Miss Jessie Bourke 


P. H 

The characters could not have been in better hands, Mrs. Frederick 
E. M. St. John (née Kate Ranoe) very kindly came down, out of her 
great regard for Mr. Newcombe, and, no doubt, with some feeling too 
of love for an audience from whom she had received many tokens of 
the most friendly attachment, expressly to play the part of Zily o’ 
Connor, which she performs with great simplicity, with the best confiding 
love, and a deep sense of true-hearted affection for her secret husband, 
Hardress Cregan. When she appeared she was received with a long 
and enthusiastic greeting by the whole house. Similar tokens of 
friendly recognition, were paid to Mrs. R. Barnett and Miss Emma 
Robberds, both of whom bowed their acknowledgments, and in no 
respects played their parts the worse for these exhilirating proofs of 
public favor. The curtain fell amidst the loudest applause, and there 
were calls for for the actors Mr. Newcombe appeared first, and there 
was then a call for Miss Ranoe (Mrs. St. John), who was received with 
a repetition of applause and a shower of bouquets that must have done 
her heart good. ‘There were then calls for Danny Man, Miles Hardress, 
&e. 
ener, Sore 


Puesentat1on.-—On Saturday, August 29th, a handsome timepiece was 
presented to W. H. Birch, Esq., organist of Christ Church, Reading, by 
the members of his choir, as a mark of their high appreciation of his 
talented and painstaking efforts. This event, which was wholly unex- 
pected, is the more gratifying seeing that Mr. Birch has held the post 
of organist not quite twelve months, during which time, however, 
it is but justice to say, the choir have reached a high state of training 
and precision under Mr. Birch’s able instructions. The timepiece was 
furnished by Mr. Bracher, Munster Street, Reading, and bears this 
inscription :— 

Presented to W. H. 


Biren, Esaq,, 


Orn@anist or Curisr Cuurcn, 
READING; 
By rue Mempers or THe Cuoir, 
29 Aveust, 1863, 





Acis AND GALATEA.—This renowned serenata, Acis and Galatea, was 
composed expressly for Handel’s munificent patron, the Duke of 
Chandos, and first played at Cannons, that.nobleman’s residence, in the 
year 1721. ‘“O ruddier than the cherry” is the impassioned apostrophe 
of the giant, Polyphemus, to the charms of the shepherdess, Galatea. 


—)——— 
Lonpon Srone.—London Stone, the lapis millaris of our Roman 
conquerors, a fragment of puzzling antiquity, standing against, or rather 
in, the south wall of St. Swithin’s Church, Canon Street, closely 
adjoining to Watling Street, after repeated changes, and reduced to a 
mere shell of worn, worm-eaten stone, must still excite the curiosity 
and interest of those who find in such decaying remnants of past ages 
a link to connect them with the present. ‘Though now hardly noticed, 
it was once regarded with reverence, from a strange supersition that the 
fate of the City depended upon it—that the fortunes of London depended 
upon its preservation, as Troy on its Palladium, or the destinies of 
Scotland on the mis-shapen mass of granite let into the coronation chair 
at Westminster Abbey. Since Camden’s time, antiquaries have pro- 
nounced this stone a Roman milliary, or rather as the milliarium aureum 
of Britain, from which the Romans began the measurement of their 
military ways, as from a centre.—London Scenes and London People. 


Tue Press-yarp or Neweate.—Of the many awful and disgusting 
scenes perpetrated within these walls, the “ press-yard,” perhaps, 
recalls the most terrible. Our ancient penal law, written in blood 
rather than ink, prescribed the peine fort et dure (the strong and hard 
pain) as the torture to be exercised on persons refusing to plead; they 
were stripped, and, their limbs being secured by cords with merciless 
severity, laid in chambers exceedingly low, and with little air or light ; 
then a weight of iron, “as much as they could bear, and more,” being 
cast upon them, they were there to be fed on black bread and water 
from the next puddle until they died. We might doubt the reality of 
80 savage a practice were we not supplied with facts which leave no 
doubt on the subject. Indeed, the custom of pressing to death con- 
tinued until 1734. The families of prisoners who refused to plead, 
and died without pleading, escaped the confiscation of their goods,— 
London Scenes and London People. 

——0--- 

Homsurc.—The number of visitors continues to increase every day 
and so many persons were never before seen here. The gardens of the 
Kursaal are never empty, and the various amusements appear to have 
noend. On the 14th August, Mdlle. Parepa sang at a concert, and was 
greatly applauded. She gave the shadow air from Dinorah in a manner 
which must have satisfied the most exacting critic. Herr Saligmann 
played upon the violoncello an andante, by Romberg, and a fantasia on 
Il Trovatore. During the present month there will be a grand musical 
festival, at which associations from all parts of Germany will be repre- 
sented. 

AmsTERDAM.—Herr Stumpff gave lately, in the Park, a people’s con- 
cert, at which 3000 persons were present. The orchestra performed, 
among other things, the ‘“‘ Marriage March,” by Mendelssohn, the over- 
ture to Egmont, the Larghetto from Beethoven’s D major Symphony, 
and Lindpaintner’s overture to Faust.—On the 4th and 5th August, the 
National Vocal Association of the Netherlands gave a Musical lestival. 
A “Singing Match” formed part of the proceedings, the prize for which 
was carried off by the Liedertafeln of Amsterdam. ‘The seventh festival 
will take place next year in Utrecht. 

Tue Haaue.—Thanks to the exertions and the influence of M. L. J. 
Lefévre, principal of the firm of F. J. Weygand & Co., music-pub- 
lishers, a National Musical Festival will take place on the 3d and 4th 
September, in the Ridderzaal of the Binnenhof, which has been specially 
decorated for the occasion. On the first day the programme will com- 
prise La Résurrection, oratorio by Heinz, which has already achieved a 
great success at Amsterdam ; an Overture with Chorale, by Boers, and 
Leiden’s outzet, cantata by Hol. On the second day there will be a 
Triumphal Overture with chorus, by Nicolai; a Psalm, by Lubeck ; 
several overtures by Vanderdoes and Hutschenruyter, and various other 
pieces, vocal and instrumental. 

Guent.—The “ Official Cantata,” which will be sung at the inaugu- 
ration of the statue of Jacques van Artevelde, on the 14th September, 
is composed by MM. Napoleon Destanberg and F. A. Gevaert. The 
choruses and orchestra will consist of 1200 performers, belonging to the 
Ecoles Communales of Ghent and the following societies :—The 
Amateurs Choristes of Alost; the Echo of the Scheldt, of Audenaerde ; 
the Zangmaetschappy of Baerle; the Société des Cheeurs of Bruges; 
the Vooruit of Deynze; the Avondzaugers of Gavre; the St. Cecilia of 
Lokeren ; the Scheldegalm of Meirelbecke ; the Davidshof of Vostacker ; 
the Broedermin of St. Nicolas; the Scheldegalm of Termonde; the 
Société Chorale of Ypres; the Kunst naer Vermogen, Van Duys’s 

Genootschap, Van Ryswyk’s Genootschap, Willem’s Genootschap, and 
the Société Royale des Cheeurs of Ghent. M. Devos will conduct this 
army of musicians. 
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LA PRIMA DANZATRICE. 
AL TEATRO DELL’ OPERA A PARIGI 


Fino al secolo XVII, gli uomini soltanto furono chiamati a rappresen- 
tare nei balli teatrali le parti di donna. Cosa curiosissima! La donna, 
che per le sue grazie, per l’eleganza delle sue forme, la leggerezza della 
sua disinvoltura, la seduzione de’ suoi movimenti, l’incanto e la varieta 
delle sue pose e delle sue movenze pud sola dare intercesse, anima e 
vita alle composizioni coreografiche; la donna, che pel presligio di sua 
bellezza, la mobilita di sua fisonomia, le seduzioni della sua pantomima 
espressiva, 8 sola capace d’imprimere alla danza un sigillo di delizioso 
delirio, di poesia ideale di fascino e voluttuoso; la donna era spietata- 
mente esclusa dai balli, e le si concedeva soltanto di rappresentare 
la commedia, la tragedia, l’opera. Ma, per una strana eccezione, per 
un’eccezione inesplicabile, 0 meglio per un singolare rovescio delle leggi 
naturali erale proibito di figurare nelle creazioni coreografiche, tolte 
allora alle ridenti finzioni della mitologia, e che avevano percid speciale 
bisogno di tutta la vivacita della donna, di tutta la sua passione, di tutta 
la sua intelligenza, di tutta la flessibilita del suo talento. Ogni escursi- 
one in questo mondo di prestigi, di seduzioni, di feste, era ad essa 
interdetta. 

Lulli introdusse sotto questo rapporto un’importante riforma all’ 
Accademia reale di musica di Parigi. Ordinatore supremo delle feste di 
Luigi XIV, egli compose, avendo per collaboratore. Benserade, alcuni 
balletti mitologici destinati a divertire il re e la corte, durante il 
soggiorno di Versailles. Questi divertimenti piacquero assai. II balleto 
di Pomona ottene fra gli altri, strepitoso successo. Imaginatevi i sig- 
nori pid eleganti e le pitt belle dame della corte transformate in Apollo, 
in Mercuria, in Diana, in Venere, in satiri, in ninfe, in driadi, affaccen- 
dati a presentare il monarca francese di piroette, di seste e via via. 
Questo spettacolo avev tutto il piccante, tutto il seducente della verita. 
La comparsa delle donne nei balli era un fatto inaudito; ed accresceva 
poi l'interesse di cotesto avvenimento la sorprendente superiorita di tante 
vaghe danzatrici. Lulli stesso ne fu maravigliato; e da quell’uomo di 
spirito e di gusto ch’egli era, pensd a trarre profitto da questa circo- 
stanza per l’interesse dell’arte e concepi il progretto d’introdurre un 
fortunato miglioramento all’ Accademia reale di musica. 

Fu soltanto nel 1669, sotto l’amministrazione di Lulli, che le ballerine 
comparvero sulle scene dell’Opéra a Parigi. La prima che vi si vide fu 
madamigella Saulnier di Lione. Era una brunetta, vivace, piccante, 

 fatta al torno, cogli occhi grandi e neri, collo sguardo pieno di fuoco, 
icolla fisonomia espressiva, di una magica leggerezza in tutti i suoi 
movimenti. Il balletto Paride fu la prima creazione coreografica nella 
quale si presenti la Saulnier, sotto le spoglie di Venere. Descrivervi 
la sensazione ch’ ella produsse e |’ entusiasmo che eccitd, sarebbe cosa 
impossibile. Giudicate per conseguenza quale fosse |’ emozione, la 
sorpresa dei dilettanti, fino a quel giorno abituati a non vedere che 
ballerini mediocri, quando si presentd sulla scena agli attoniti loro 
sguardi una giovane donna vivace e graziosa, che spiegava una legger- 
ezza quasi aerea, che si prestava con somma facilita alle pid pronte 
metamorfosi, che traduceva in atto tutte le idee, tutti i sentimenti, tutti 
i capricci del coreografo e del poeta! Ora gaia e scherzosa, ora 
malinconica e sentimentale, civetta, sveglia e maliziosa, aveva tutte le 
seduzioni, tutte le grazie, tutte le bizzarre fantasie della dea della 
bellezza. E gli spettatori ne erano incantati, rapiti. La novella silfide 
era per essi una creatura soprannaturale, un’ apparizione miracolosa e 
divina ; ella dava realta a’ loro sogni dorati; il mondo reale scompariva 
a’ lor occhi, e si trovavano trasportati nelle rigioni dell’ ideale, circon- 
dati da una raggiante e poetica atmosfera. Dovette sicuramente essere 
una sera deliziosa, incantevole, quella in cui-una donna giovane e bella 
ascese per la prima volta sulla scena del teatro francese per iniziare il 
pubblico a tutto cid che la danza ha di squisite delicatezze, di forti 
sorprese, di contrasti svariati. No, la Taglioni e la Elssler, nei giorni 
dei pitt spendidi loro trionfi, non hanno forse mai eccitato trasporti di 
piacere pid vivi e si universali. 

Madamigella Saulnier doveva essere una ballerina di gran merito ed 
una donna seducente, se noi vogliain giudicarne dagli elogi che troviamo 
nelle memorie di que’ tempi. Colla sua vesta leggera e ondeggiante, 
co’ suoi capegli neri, cadenti, intrecciati sulle sue spalle, ella era, per 
quanto si dice, adorabile. Si esaurirono in suo favore tutte le formule 
dell’ammirazione; tutti s luoghi comuni mitologici furono posti a 
contribuzione per lodarla degnamente. Ora si deceva aver ella rubato 
a Venere le sue grazie e il suo cinto, ora la si paragonava a Galatea 
Suggente dietro ¢ salici e desiderosa d’ esser veduta, ora a Camilla che si 
slanciava traverso un campo di spine senza toccarle col piede. Questi 
paragoni parrebbero oggidi_rancidumi, ma erano allora in perfetta 
armonia col gusto dell’ epoca. La prima rappresentazione di madami- 
gella Saulnier procaccio al teatro dell’Opéra di Parigi un’introito di 





diecimila franchi, introito favoloso per que’ tempi. Finch duro il ballo, 
una pioggia di versi, di fiori, di corone cadde ai piedi della danzatrice ; 
la scena ne era per cosi dire innondata. Infine ]’entusiasmo giunse a 
tal punto, che all’ uscire dallo spettacolo, alcuni grandi signori vollero 
trascinare la carrozza della Saulnier. 

Come dunque vedete, non 8 soltanto a’ di nostri che le ballerine sono 
Voggetto di un vero fanatismo e che gli uomini fanno da cavalli, o 
meglio da a. 

PANTALONE DE’ Brso@wost. 





MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLADS. 
H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 


THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. As sung by all the leading vocalists. 
Words and Music commend these ballads as two of the most elegant and refined com- 
positiens of the day. 

JEWELL & Co. 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 


I GIOJA INSOLITA, Mputz. Patri’s New Waltz, 

J sung with such distinguished success in the “‘ Lesson scene” of Ji Barbiere de 

Siviglia, is published with a character portrait of the celebrated Vocalist, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 








HARMONIUM PRELUDIO TO MEYERBEER'S CANTIQUE, 
ee 
ASPIRATION,” 
Composed expressly for Herr ENGEL, 
Is published this day (Price 6d), by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, 


TWO SONGS, by A. F. Frere. 


No, 1. “ Break, break, break” (Poetry by Tennyson), 2s. 6d. 
No. 2. “Dreams at Dawn” (Poetry by A. F.), . . 38. Od. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s., 


THE WRECK OF THE HOMEWARD BOUND, 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Jessica RANKEN. 
Composed and Sung with distinguished success by 
Ww. H. WEISS. 
Londo: Duncan Davison & Co., 4 Regent Street. 


M ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE 
Characteristically Illustrated. 

“The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 

“What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

‘“* The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 

“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 

‘* Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... oe 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 








Just Published, price 4s., 


‘‘ THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS,” 
By W. H. HOLMES. 
Illustration for the Pianoforte, Part I. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“THE MESSAGE,’—for the Pianoforte. 
IMS REEVES’S Great Song, “Tuz Message,” is now 


published, price 4s., transcribed for the piano by the composer, J. Blumenthal. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 2s., 


“MEMORY,” 
Transcribed for the Piano by R. HOFFMAN. 


Reicuagot's admired Song, “* MEMORY,” is now published for the Pianoforte 
by R. Horrman. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


ANDANTE AND RONDO BRILLANTE, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
¢ Composed by JAMES LEE SUMMERS. 
(Dedicated to Madame ARABELLA GQopparp.) 


The above admired piece, played with distinguished success by the composer at his 
Concert at St. James's Hall, is now published. 


London; Duncan’Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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FAUST: 


Opera’in Four Acts. 


MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD.,. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








s. d. 
Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words . 16 0 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo . ° P , P ae 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet . ‘ P / ‘ - 16 0 
Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, ‘ee 2s. to 4s. each. 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. 
The Flower Song, with French and —- iniaaad . : - 2 6 
The Waltz, with French words . ‘ ‘ « sae 
Air de Bijoux, with French words. ec . > « « “See 
Recit. and Bijou Song, with English words . . . : « “8 a 
The Cavatina, with English words . , ° ° . - 36 
The Duet, with English words. a ° 3 6 
The Song of the King of Thule, with English words ° , 2 9 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in three books, Franz Nava, each 5 0 
Ditto as Duets, in three books, RENAUD DE VILBAC, each 6 0 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CRAMER, each. . : + £60 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CHARLES Coote, illustrated — 
Solo or Duet. ° . A ‘ ‘ 4 0 
Full Orchestra . ° . ° 3 0 
Septett . : 2 0 
Brass Band, arranged ‘by w. Winterbottom . 7 6 
The Faust Quadrille, by CHARLES Coors, illustrated— 
Solo or Duet . : ° ‘ ‘ - 4 0 
Full Orchestra . ° : . ‘ . 3 0 
Septett . .  « - 20 
The Faust Galop, arranged by CHARLES Coore, illustrated. Solo or 
Duct. ‘ ° . 


Set of Waltzes, by STRAUSS . : < , ‘ F ‘ 

BRINLEY RICHARDS . Fantasia 3 ; 3 ‘ 
7 ‘a . « The Soldier’s Chorus ; . 

Kune .... . e Fantasia . a - , ‘ 

OsBoRNE. , + + - «+ Fantasia . 4 ‘ , P 
» 2 ¢ « e » « Salve dunora . ‘ . : . 

mee. a se et Grand Fantasia . 

LEYBACH 


woe Fe Fantaisie élégante 
KErreRER . + - + 


Fantaisie brilliante . e ‘ ‘a 
Polka Mazurka . . - ‘ ‘ 
Cheeur de Soldats 

Bouquet de Mélodies in two ‘Desks, cach 
The Waltz, Solo or Duet. . 


” * ? 
Kruger. . «= . 
CRAMER. . « « -« 
BuRGMULLER . 


Cu.Gounop .. . . The Waltz . ‘ - 
Ap. LE CARPENTIER. . Fantaisie brilliante sur rls Valse ° 2 
Map. Oury .. . Grand Fantasia . 3 F F f 
A.GorIA . . + Romance des fleurs . ; . 


RENAUD DE VILBAC Cheeur de Soldats, as a Duet 
a x + La Valse, asa Duet . ‘ 
RumMett . . . . . Fantaisie Facile . . . ‘ 
Ditto, as a duet . ° . . 
Gems of Gounod’s Faust . . each 
No. 1. The Waltz. 
2. The Bijou Song- 
8. Kermesse. 
4. The Flower Song. 
5. Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
6. Soldier’s Chorus. 
7. Chorus of Old Men. 
8. Garden Cavatina. 
J. Batstz CHAatrerton. The Waltz, arranged for the Harp . . 
” The Soldiers Chorus, Harp and Piano . 
Cu. Gounop. Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, Harmonium, 
and Violin or Violoncello . . 4 ‘a 
The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo. ; . ‘ ‘ 7 
The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo . > 
The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo 
Grand Selection, No. 1, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey 
Grand Selection, No. 2, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey . 
Grand Selection, for Brass Band, arranged by Winterbottom . . 
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London : CHAPPELL & Co. 50 New Bond Street. 








ECOLE CLASSIQUE DU CHANT. 


COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


From the Chefs-d’ceuvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &c., of 
each Morceaux, with French words by Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, &. 


BY 
MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








No.1. Airde Mepusa(Contralto) . . . . . J.B. Lulli 
2. Air de LucireR (Bass) ¢ oe te « Bie 
3. Duo des Sirenes (2 Soprani) ° ; . - Handel 
4. Sicitienne (Tenor) e . ° . . Pergolese. 
5. Air d’OrpHEE (Contralto) . ‘ er 34 - Gluck 
6 
q 
8 


. Airde Cost rANTUTTE(Tenor) . . «. « Mozart 


. ADELAIDE (Tenor) e « — 

. Romance du SAauLe (Mezzo-Soprano) ° ° - Rossini 
9. Air du Freyscnotz (Soprano) « « « « WO . 
11. Couplets de Suzanna (Soprano) . ° - Handel . 
12. Cantata de la Penrecore (Soprano or Tenor) . §. Bach . 
13. PLAIsIR D'AMOUR (Mezzo-Soprano) e e - Martini 


14, Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 eae « « Mozart 

15, Air de la FLure ENcHANTEE (Bass + « Mozart . 
16. Air de Dipon (Soprano) . e - Piccini . 
17. Air d’2o1re a Covone (Bass or Barytone) e Sacchini . 


18. Air de Mepeg (Soprano) alea - «+ Cherubini. 
19. Air de Stratonice (Tenor) ° Mehul 
20. Duo du Frerscuutz (Soprano or Mezzo) e - Weber 
21, Fragment du XXI'Psaume eee Marcello . 
22. Verset du Te Deum (Basso or Contra’ -" 


- Handel 
23. Air de JuLes Cesar (Soprano) . e - Handel . 
24. Air D’IpHIGENIE EN AULIDE (Soprano) . . - Gluck 
25. Duo des Nocgs DE Figaro (2 Soprani) . e - Mozart 
26. La Violette (Tenor) e . e - Mozart . 
27. Air de RoMEO ET JULIETTE (Soprano) e e . Steibelt . 
28, Air D’ARIODANT (Mezzo-Soprano). . .  . Mehul . 


29, Air D'OBERON (Mezzo-Soprano) e e e - Weber . 
31. Air p’Eciise (Tenor) . ° . ° ° 
32, Air de PoLypHeMeE (Bass). ‘ 
33. Air de Castor ET PoLtux (Mezzo-Soprano) e 
34. Airp’AGGripine (Soprano) . ° e ° - Graun 
35. Air p'ALCEsTE (Soprano) ‘ e ° 

36. Air du Staspat (Contralto) . P 
37. Duo de Cost FAN TUTTE eae Contraito) - « Mozart . 
38, Quand j'admire (Tenor) - « Mozart 
39. Romance de Nina (Soprano) . e ° ° 
40. Air de Potiporo (Bass) . . . . - Rossini 
41. Air de RrvaLpo (Soprano) ° P e ° - Handel 
42. Air de Josue (Basse) . - Handel 
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43. Air dans le CantaTe FoNenre (Contratto » Seb. Bach 
44, Air p’Aucests (Soprano) : e » Gluck 
45. Air de la Creation (Soprano) e « Haydn 
46, Air du Rot Pasteur (Soprano) with Violin e - Mozart 
47. Air de Cuerusino (Soprano) . Mozart 
48. Trio D Zire a Cotone (Tenor, Bass and Soprano) Sacchini . 
49. Air de Zemire ut Azor (Tenor) . Grétry 
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50. Ballade de Preciosa (Soprano) . ° ° s Weber 
Lonpon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 
For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Cart VoGLer, 
This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 


Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





W. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME ;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah 
“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” an 
Evening Hymn, “ Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 


toral Symphony from the Messiah (‘The shepherd's playing on their pipes" 
&c.), Chorus, “ For unto us a child is born” " (Messiah), : and “ Lo, he comes n 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the veaper 


hymn is stealing,” “ Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,’ ***But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell ” ( Messiah), “* Halles 
lujah chorus,” Handel. , 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 


Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent een: No. 1, “ Inspiration,” b; 
E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2 “ Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s sliced 
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HERR SCHACHNER’S ORATORIO, 


‘Aorael's Return from Babylon,’ 
BOOSEY AND SONS 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the 
Copyright of Herr Scuacuner’s Grand Oratorio, 


‘Israel's Return from Babylon,’ 


which was performed with such eminent success a short time since at 
Exeter Hall, with the aid of Mademoiselle Trrtens and Mr. Sms Reeves. 
It is about to be reproduced at the Worcester Festival on a scale of very 
great magnificence, and the Publishers are glad to announce that the 
complete work will be ready for sale in time for this important per- 
formance. 

The Pianoforte Score will be published in a handsome volume, complete, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


several hundred copies having already been subscribed for. 

The separate Vocal Pieces will also be published at the usual prices. 

With the view of assisting the numerous Choral Societies in the 
production of a work that cannot fail to attain a high and permanent 
position in the grandest School of Sacred Music, the Publishers have 
determined to publish the Orchestral Score, and the separate Orches- 
tral and Vocal Parts, at the lowest possible price. These will shortly 
be ready for delivery, and orders may at once be forwarded to the 
publishers for copies. 


THE BOOK OF WORDS 
(Also the property of Boosey & Sons) may be had on moderate terms 
for public performances. : 


28 Houtes Srreer, 
20th June, 1863. 





TO CONDUCTORS OF BRASS BANDS. 


THE CHEAPEST MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND BOOKS, in Nine Volumes, cloth backs, price 
7s. 6d., complete, contain two Grand Operatic Selections (Norma and 
Sonnambula), two Large Selections of English and Irish Airs, two Selections 
of Christy and Popular Songs, the Overture to the “ Crown Diamonds,” two 
Sets of Valses, Set of Quadrilles, and Polka, arranged for the nine most 
useful instruments, the Music for each being in a large Volume by itself. 
Extra Parts may be had. 


No Reduction to the Profession. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 





Sydney smiths 


THREE 


NEW PIECES. 


DANSE NAPOLITAINE, 


FOUR SHILLINGS, 


FANDANGO, 


FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CHANSON RUSSE, 


FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 


Paris, Brussels, and Mayence 


MEssSrRsS. SCHOTT 
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